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THE DOUBLE MARRIAGE. 



CHAPTER I. 



'In the ancient hall of Wycombe, thronged the 

numerous guests invited, 

And the lovely London ladies trod the floors with 

gliding feet, 

And their voices low with Cushion, not with feeling, 

softly freighted 

All the air about the windows with elastic laughters 

sweet.' 

Mrs. Bbowning. 



Duncan Moray, the Scotch Lau-d — the dweller 
in the wilderness — the pursuer of deer, was 
in London with his daughter — ^he had actually 
taken a small house in Eaton Square for three 
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Z THE DOUBLE MARRIAGE. 

months, and with tolerable cheerfulness he was 
now entering on that penance-time — ^he was 
at first profoundly wretched without his deer- 
hounds, hi^ pipe, and his gaiters — ^but in a 
week's time he found himself, to use his own 
expression — * getting accustomed to the con- 
founded place/ He was the best of fathers, 
and he thought Florence must have advan- 
tages, now that she was past eighteen — and 
advantages meant London, as every one knows 
— at least Mr. Moray had reason to know it, 
for his departed wife had been in the constant 
habit of lamenting her distance from the one 
and her want of the other — ^until in Mr. 
Moray's mind the two became synonymous. 
He was also the kindest of men : and when 
his sister-in-law, Mrs. Lytton, who lived in 
London, and whose husband was M.P. for 
Closeborough, wrote to urge upon him the 
necessity of Florence's ^ coming out '; her letter 
was to him as the voice of Fate : and impelled 
by a sense of duty, which almost amounted to 
the spirit of martyrdom, he took off his gaiters, 
and came with Florence to Eaton Square. 
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Mrs. Lytton lived three doors off — she was 
Florence's aunt: her mother's half-sister — 
and like Mrs. Moray, she was Sir Greoflfrey 
Willoughby's first cousin — ^Mrs. Lytton was a 
London lady-— young and pretty, not very 
sensible, and married to a man who lived on 
blue books, and thought himself a pillar of the 
state — ^he scorned fashionable life, after which 
his Httle wife somewhat hopelessly pined — she 
could not manage to go out much, Mr. Lytton 
hated society where blue books were not the 
order of the day — and she had not energy to 
go without him — but she had long looked for- 
ward to a happier time, and now it was come 
— Florence Moray had descended upon her 
from the wilds of Scotland, and the dignity of 
chaperone, with a host of attendant interests 
and contingent pleasures, became Mrs. Lytton's 
immediate right — 'par droit de conqvMe et 
par droit de nadssance /' 

The pillar of the state did not excite him- 
self about the d^but of his niece ; he had seen 
her in Scotland (for, after the labours of the 
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4 rH£ DOUBLE MABRIAGE. 

session, he was fond of talking politics on the 
moors with any sporting gentlemen that would 
listen to him), and he had noticed that she 
was pretty, and that Georgy would certainly 
be very glad when the time came for taking 
her out. And it was so: Georgy was delighted. 
Such dressing, and driving, and visiting — such 
opportunities for laughingly laying down the 
law about a bonnet — such pleasant dilemmas 
between tarlatane and crape — such absorbmg 
interests about last night's partners — such 

duties, and dignities, and diplomacies it 

was all new life to Georgy. Mr. Lytton him- 
self would scarcely have been more elated, if 
his pillarship had been recognised in a ^ cer- 
tain quarter,' and ^ oflSce ' been the result. 

*' Now, I won't be called ^Aunt Georgina,' " 
said the young chaperone to Florence, as they 
drove together through the Park one sunny 
afternoon. " There are but eight years be- 
tween us, and I'm Georgy. There's Lord 
Francis Vernon — I'll introduce you to him to- 
night — he's charming !" 
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'^Is he?" said Florence, rather languidly 
for a young lady who was so very new. 
^' How conceited he looks !" 

" Not a bit ; he is talking to Lady Winder- 
mere. Look how she listens ! — enough to 
make any man conceited ! Really, Lady 
Windermere is getting too bad." 

"She is lovely," said Florence: "I wish 
scandal would let her alone. Every second 
person I see, you tell me is *too bad.' It 
seems a strange world." 

" Oh, nonsense ! I said Lord Francis was 
charming, did I not ? — and as for Lady Win- 
dermere, everybody knows but Lord 

Windermere don't mind, so it's all right. Her 
Thursdays are very good — as you will see, I 
hope. Drive round again, John. What are 
you thinking about, 'Florence ?" 

'^ Of poor Una. I wish we were not going 
anywhere to-morrow night. She comes to us, 
you know, with Lord Camolin, on her way to 
Southampton." 

" Well, it's only Mrs. Stanhope's concert — 
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nothing very good — ^we won't go. Is Lady 
Willoughby a very great fiiend of yours, 
Florence ?" 

Florence's looks were a sufficient reply. 

"How enthusiastic you are, dear!" continued 
Mrs. Lytton. " Why do they let her go back 
to that good-for-nothing GeoflBrey. Show me 
the dessous des cartes.^' 

'^ She thought it was her duty," said Flo- 
rence, with something of indignation in her 
tone. " Everythmg was said and done that 
could induce her to remain. They cannot 
keep her from doing what is right !" 

" Is she so very good, then ? But India 
can't be much worse than Ireland. Oh ! tell 
me about Lord Camolin — is he like his 
brother?" 

Florence answered with a blush, that he was 
handsome, but quite different. 

" Mr. De Vesci is perfection," went on the 
unmerciful tongue — " don't you think so ? 
It is such a pity he is Irish, and so poor. I 
wish your cousin Mary had married him. 
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Florence's changing countenance spoke in 
vam to Mrs. Lytton's wandering eyes. She 
went on unchecked — 

^^ But I suppose your uncle thought an 
Irish lord was better than " 

" Aunt Greorgina I" 

The indignation was unmistakeable, now. 

"Well, dear, the world wiU say these 
things, you know ?" 

" True," replied Florence, bitterly — " I for- 
got I was in tine world." 

Mrs. Lytton laughed. When anything was 
said which she did not quite understand, she 
always laughed, concluding it was wit. Then, 
the little active tongue set off again. 

" By the bye— 4id I not hear Mr. De Vesci 
was rather an admirer of yours, Florence ? 
Take care, my dear — he's a,mauvais svjetJ' 

" I thought I heard you wish he had mar- 
ried Mary," said Florence, with much presence 
of mind — and yet any one but Mrs. Lytton 
would have seen how the case stood. 

"Of course, he ought to marry an heiress ; 
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and I don't care for Miss Stanfield — and I do 
for you." 

Florence shrunk; even this silly butterfly 
knew that a woman could haye little happiness 
as Alan's wife. 

" There's Lady Windermere, again," said 
Florence, to change the conversation. " What 
a pretty pony-carriage !" 

The device signally failed. 

^^ Apropos — your Mr. De Vesci was her 
(^^idhoui last year. You never saw any- 
thing like it. But it does not seem to have 
lasted. He gave her that horrid dog— do you 
see it?" 

Florence looked with some interest at a 
little pointed nose that peeped from under 
Lady Windermere's pink parasol, and tried 
again to turn the subject. 

" Othello looks quite envious," she said, 
stroking the round black head of Mrs. Lytton's 
pug, which sat majestically before her on a 
scarlet cachemire that covered the front seat. 

This was successftil — Othello's state of mind 
was a truly interesting topic. 
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" He needn't then ! my darling puggy/' 
said Mrs. Lytton to her favourite ; " he's the 
best pug in the worid ! his little black nose 
turns up so, and his eyes are on the sides of 
his head — he's worth all the spaniels and 

spitzes, and skyes. Has Lady WiUoughby 

a pug, Florence?" 

The extraordinary incongruity between 
pugs and Una, made Florence laugh. 

" No, indeed," she said ; " it's the very last 
thing she would have. — A lion would be her 
proper companion — ^Una and the lionl'" 

'^ Oh ! you mean the picture in the Exhibi- 
tion — how odd you are, dear ! but I thought 
India was a likely place for pugs, and she 
might have brought one over — I assure you, 
Florence, a pug is the right thing to have — 
but I don't see how I can get you one — 
really." 

And Mrs. Lytton began to ponder, with 
the coral handle of her parasol pressed to her 
lips — and her eyes fixed upon Othello — who 
did not like to be looked at, and immediately 
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curled himself up, subsiding into the scarlet 
folds. 

" Never mind — Georgy," said Florence ; 
" I don't much care, thank you, about having 
the right thing — and I'm afraid I don't admire 
pugs so very much." 

" Oh, but it's quite a mistake not to admire 
them," said Mrs. Lytton, authoritatively ; 
"Talking of admiration, do tell me about 
Mr. de Vesci, Florence ? I saw you talking to 
him last night. — Is it anything serious ? You 
know Fm the proper authority — and I'm the 
safest person in the world — ^tell me all about it." 

" Perhaps I will, when there is anything to 
tell," said Florence, with some difficulty, and 
feeling very hot. 

"Kemember I warn you," continued her 
aunt, oracularly; "he's quite perfection, I 
know — but a mauvais sujety my dear child. — 
Wait tin you know Lord Francis Vernon !" 

" I will endeavour to do so," said Florence ; 
" are we to go roimd again ?" 

" Oh, no ! of course not. — ^Home, John — 
I don't want to drive late to-day — some 
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pleasant people are sure to call. — And you 
must try on your dress the minute you get 
home, dear — and mind you are ready at nine — 
not later. — ^It's not at all the right thing to be 
late." 

And so she chattered, all the way home, 
and Florence was very patient, and put in a 
word occasionally, when required. After all 
Georgy was so good-natured, that one could 
not dislike her — and Florence, in her very 
brief experience of the world, had seen so 
many grim and stately mothers, so many 
solemn aunts, that on the whole she could not 
but congratulate herself on Mrs. Lytton's 
chaperonage. This was as great a mistake 
as her non-admiration of pugs — ^Mrs. Lytton 
was * scarcely anybody,' and many of those 
grim ladies were leaders of fashion, and their 
nieces unspeakably fortunate — But Florence 
never khew what was ^ the right thing.' 

" Well, my dear," said her father, looking 
up from his newspaper as Florence entered ; 
'' I hope you have had a pleasant drive. What 
have you seen and done — eh ?" 
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" We have been leaving cards ; I can't 
remember the people's names, Paps^ ; and then 
we drove round the Park — ^that's all." 

" And I hope Georgy was pleasant. She's 
a good-humoured, chatty little creature. When 
does she call for you to-night ?" 

" At nine ; but you'U come too, Papa, 
won't you ?" 

" I ! — ^to a what do you call it ? — 

a th6 dansant ? No, no, Florence — 

don't ask me, it gives me the gout to think of 
it ; Georgy will take excellent care of you, 
and I hope you'll dance all night," he con- 
tinued, stroking his child's hair. 

" And what is to become of you. Papa?" 

" I shall dine very happily at the Club. 
Flo, and then I shall go down to the House — 
James Lytton wants me to go and hear the 
debate on the Malt Tax." 

" Oh ! Papa — ^1 hope you will not be very 
much bored." 

" Bored, my dear ! — I'm not young enough 
to be bored; and, though you can scarcely 
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conceive it, I care a good deal about the Malt 
Tax. Never mind me, Flo, as long as you're 
amused ; I'm never bored — ^bore is a modem 
invention, a luxury of which I don't avail 
myself. By the bye, do you think you will 
meet Norman to-night ?" 

" 1 don't know whether he will care to come 
from Hampton Court for this occasion," replied 
Florence ; " but he may be there. Shall I 
give him any message, Papa ?" 

"No, my dear; if he does not choose to 
come and see me, I won't persecute him. [ 
have scarcely had a glimpse of him since we 
came to town ; but perhaps it is not his fault, 
poor fellow ! " 

" I saw him for a moment last night," said 
Florence, " but I had no opportunity of speak- 
ing to him. He looks out of spirits, I thiuk." 

" Bored, perhaps," said Mr. Moray, drily ; 
" perhaps Georgy has told him that it'is the 
' right thing.' Poor Norman ! I hope nothing 
worse is amiss." 

He took up his paper with a sigh. Florence 
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kissed him^ and ran upstairs to take her bonnet 
off. She seemed relieved at the close of this 
brief dialogue. She was always a little dis- 
turbed when her father talked to her about 
evening's prospects. She dreaded a question 
which, as yet, had not been asked — 'Have 
you seen Alan de Vesci T 

She had seen him twice — she had waltzed 
with him once. He had not talked to her of love 
— why should he? In the music, in the 
floating odours, in the warm and lucent air, 
in the delirious whirls of the dance, in its 
tranced pauses, when they could hear and 
feel the beatings of each other's hearts, and 
know too well what made them throb so 
wildly — ^in all this she recognized his love; 
she felt it round her as an atmosphere, she 
breathed it as a perfume, she heard it as a 
haunting strain of music; and life seemed to 
overflow her frame — ^life, warm, and springing, 
and rapturous — ^her spirit, her thoughts, her 
consciousness even, in those intoxicating 
moments, lay drowned, lost in the beautiftil 
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fire-mist. Enchanted ground flew beneath 
her feet — a spell was round her with his 
encircling arm — ^it could not last, something 
came to mar the maddening enjoyment; he 
left her, or some one took her from him, she 
could not recollect, she only knew that the 
bright dream fled, as all dreams do. Such 
were her recollections of the previous even- 
ing. 

At its close, a friend of Mrs. Lytton's — 
another London lady — asked the good-natured 
little Georgy, 'how her pretty niece had been 
getting on/ and this was Mrs. Lytton's reply 
— "Oh, my dear, quite charmingly! Mr. 
Savile and Lord Walter Merton, and Mr. 
Travers, and Lord William Morland, and ever 
so many more — and Mr. de Vesci, he's a sort 
of connection; did you see how well she 
looked after that waltz with him? but he 
won't do— won't do at all — Lord Francis 
Vernon " 

But the other London lady had had enough, 
and was out of hearing. 
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CHAPTER 11. 

* Oh Love, Love, Love I oh withering might ! 
sun, that from thy noonday height 
Shudderest when I strsdn my sight. 
Throbbing thro' all thy heat and light, 
Lo, falling from my constant mind, 
Lo, parched and withered, deaf and blind, 
I whirl like leaves in roaring wind.' 

Tennyson. 



Florence was very obedient to her chaperone. 
She tried on her dress as she had been 
desired to do — although Florence considered 
that trying on a dress was as unpleasant a 
way of passing ten minutes as could well be 
devised without the condition of actual pain. 
She WJMB ready at the appointed time, and had 
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half an hour to wait. Poor Florence! she 
almost wished herseli^ for one moment, back 
at Balvenie. That half hour was not lively. 
Her father had gone to the ^ House/ and she 
came down, in strict custody of her maid, to 
the empty drawing-room. Janet was sternly 
proud of her radiant young mistress — ^mistress 
— ^no such thing — ^it was quite the other way. 

" Miss Florence, you will please sit on the 
music-stool, not to tumble your beautiful 
skirt." 

** Oh, Janet — ^it's so uncomfortable." 

" You mustn't mind that, Miss Florence — 
Oh, dear, ma'am ! you canna put your head 
against the wall. Think of your . back hair, 
Miss Florence, and your wreath, for any 
sake!" 

The jailor carried the music«stool into the 
centre of the room, and the prisoner, with a 
sigh, sat down. 

^*Now, 111 set the candle here. Miss Flo- 
rence ; and I'll bring you the newspaper." 

And Janet departed, ordering her mistress 
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not to move " until I come, ma'am, to put 
on your cloak, when I hear the knock." 

The prisoner considered herself on parole, 
and sat painftilly until her aunt came. It 
was pleasant to throw herself back on the soft 
cushions by Georgy's side, and think of the 
coming pleasures. One cannot even solace 
oneself with reverie, on a penitential music- 
stool. However, by the side of the vivacious 
Greorgy, it was still more impossible. 

Lady Elwood's tlie dansant was a very 
pleasant ball — Georgy, at least, found it so, 
and forgot she was a chaperone, in the enjoy- 
ment of meeting the dozen or two of gossips, 
male and female, whom she was accustomed 
to designate, collectively, as * all one's fiiends.' 

And Florence met Alan. They had another 
dance ; and then he led her-^flushed — giddy 
— ^but beautiftd and unweary — ^to a recess in 
one of the windows of a small ante-room, 
already occupied by three or four couples, and 
a knot of men, whispering to each other state 
secrets, which nobody wanted to find out. 
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They were as much alone as if the Highland 
heather were beneath their feet, and over their 
heads the wondrous Northern moonlight. 

They staid there a long time — ^nearly as 
long as Lady Windermere and Lord Francis 
Vernon remained in the other window — too 
long for ^ les cofwenances.' 

I will not recal all they said. If I could 
write the words, I could not recal the tones 
— ^the looks — ^that made them words of flame. 
All Florence's resolves — all her miserable 
doubts — ^her strange half-fears — ^fell like reeds 
before the summer storm of Alan's eloquence, 
withered in the electric fire of his near pre- 
sence. He only spoke of his love — ^he said 
nothing to re-assure her — ^nothing to persuade 
her — ^that he was one to whom she might 
safely trust her happiness. He tried no sweet 
sophistry — ^he scorned it, then, in his life's 
most earnest moment. Love was his only 
theme — ^his love and hers, which he read in 
her tearftil eyes and trembling frame, and 
claimed as his known possession. She yielded 
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— she had flung herself on the stream, and 
recked not whither it carried her — she had 
yielded. There was no need to confess her 
love — ^if love it was that wrought such wild 
confusion in heart and brain, and pulses ; but 
something, she said — what it was, she scarcely 
knew — ^yet, one instinct of safety remained — 
one tie still connected the poor floating waif 
with the calm home-shore — ^her father. 

" If he consents," she faltered. 

"He win consent — ^he shall," said Alan; 
and so she was betrothed. 

"I've been looking for you everywhere," 
said a cheerful little voice, that sounded, just 
then, most discordant in Florence's ears. 

" Won't you sit down, Mrs. Lytton ?" said 
Alan, with perfect aplomb. 

" Oh ! no, thank you. Come along, 
Florence. Nobody can find you in this 
room. Mr. Savile is looking for you, I 
know." 

Florence dimly remembered that she was 
engaged to Mr. Savile for the next datxce. 
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She suffered herself to be led away, and Alan 
disappeared into the throng. 

Later in the evenings Greorgy succeeded in 
capturing Lord Francis Vernon, and intro- 
ducing him to Florence ; but the move was 
without results — ^he did not ask her to dance 
— ^he seldom went through the exertion of a 
quadriUe, and he particularly objected to 
young ladies — ^besides, it was very evident 
that Lady Windermere could not spare him. 
€reorgy was a little disappointed. 

" Well, dear," she said to Florence as they 
w^e driving home, *' I hope you enjoyed 
yourself — ^you looked very nice, I assure you." 

" Did I ?" said Florence, dreamily ; " I had 
a very pleasant evening.^' 

" Which of your partners did you like best ? 
Tdl me all about it, dear ! " 

*'Mr. Savile is very agreeable," replied 
Florence, finding that she rrvust talk ; '^ and I 
liked Mr. Travers." 

" And what a flirtation you had with Mr. de 
Vesci ! But you only danced with him once, 
I think?" 
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**Only once, Georgy, and twice with Mr 
Savile.'' 

** Oh ! he's a sort of old friend — ^very 
pleasing for an Irishman. He's the eldest 
son, isn't he ?" 

" Lord Killoran's eldest son," said Florence, 
with all simplicity; "he is related to Mr. 
Winton, whom I have told you about." 

" Winton — oh, yes ; but nobody ever heard 
of him. You hav'nt left your heart with Mr. 
Winton, Florence, I hope?" 

" Oh, no ! — ^never mind my heart, Georgy. 
Are you not very much tired?'' 

" Tired 1 not a bit. 1 have not been danc- 
ing much, you know. I only dance quad- 
rilles — James is so absurd — ^not that 1 care 
about it, after all. Well, Florence, you have 
met Lord Francis Vernon, at last — ^is he not 
charming ?" 

" I could scarcely judge in two minutes ; 
he is rather handsome." 

^' Lady Windermere is really too bad," said 
Georgy,] in ah indignant tone. " Could 6he 
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not have kept to Mr. de Vesci, who is just 
the sort of man to suit her — ^whom we can 
all spare — instead of monopolising Lord 
Francis^ and making him perfectly unavail- 
able " 

" What was he available for before ?" asked 
Florence. 

" What an odd question ! Nothing exactly, 
only he is an excellent ^porie, though a younger 
son. Lady Windermere has grown tdo shock- 
ingy really. But she is a charming person. 
If she would take up your brother Norman, 
now, it would be the very thing to form him;, 
and bring him forward. Dear me, Florence, 
are you asleep ? Here we are at your house.*' 

It was a relief — Florence longed to be 
alone. She bid her aunt good-night, and cor- 
dially thanked her. for her kindness. 

" I enjoy it all as much as you do, dear," 
was the reply. "We'U take a short drive 
to-morrow — I'll call at three. Good night — 
mi, revoirj^ 

And Florence was released. She spent the 
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night in a wild whirl that was not sleq) or 
waking — ^that was not dream or thought. But 
the pitiless morning came, the hour of fact. 
She arose pale, weary, unrefreshed — ^but calm. 
She was betrothed to Alan — ^her promise was 
given. IKd she repent it? — she scarcely 
knew. Had she not found the ideal of her 
dreams in him ? Did she not love him only 
tdo well ? Was he not in her eyes all beauti- 
ful ? — ^gifted and glorious, a star among the 
lesser lights, his fellow-men ! And" yet, was 
there not something baleful in that radiance, 
some stain upon that beauty, some suffering 
in that love of hers, «ven now in its hour of 
triumph ! What was the haunting fear, that 
chilled her in the noon sunshine? What 
were the swarming doubts — ^the doubts with- 
out name or shape, that stung and harassed 
her? 

She must tell her father all. This was un- 
avoidable. What would he say? — she scarcely 
dared to anticipate. Last night it seemed dS 
so easy — to-day, peril, and difficulty, and 
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doubt assail her on all sides. Perhaps she 
was exhausted^ nervous, after the excitement 
and the sleepless hours. To-morrow she would 
be rested — she would be herself— to-morrow 
it should be done. 

And then she remembered Una, whom in a 
few hours more she would see, for the last 
time perhaps — and she hated herself for the 
tardy recollection of an event so near, and so 
deeply sorrowful — ^it strengthened her resolve, 
however: she would tell nothing until the 
next day. It was no time to trouble Una 
with her affairs — ^no time to disturb her father 
— ^too well she knew it would disturb him, 
when he would wish to cheer his guests. No 
— it would be unwise, indiscreet, to say any- 
thing to-day; a few more hours' suspense, 
and all would be over — all over ? Would it 
indeed be so ? To-morrow would life lie be- 
fore her, arid, blank, and hopeless— or might 
she stand in the sunshine, and gaze on the 
tropic paradise of her dreams, gorgeous with 
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giant flowers, rich with perfume— the glowing, 
radiant land of the volcano and the hurricane? 
How would it be to-morrow ? 
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CHAPTER III. 

' Alas ! for that accursed time 

They bore thee o'er the billow, 
From Love to titled age and crime, 

And an unholy pillow ; 
From me, and from our misty clime 
Where weeps the silver willow 1* 

Edgab Foe. 



Let us go back two days, and see Una setting 
forth on her sorrowful journey — ^let us- take a 
la^ look at her, while yet she is surrounded 
by the happy air of home. 

Her last days at Camolin — ^no one but her- 
self knew their unutterable sadness — Camolin 
felt for her deeply — ^felt with her much — 
bitterly mourned his approaching loss — ^but 
in her darkest sorrow she was alone. 
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Alone — ^but not unsupported — ^her heavenly 
Guide strengthened her weary feet, and lit her 
Ipnely way through the Valley of the Shadow. 
Her heart never failed her — ^her mind did not 
waver, nor her will relax. It was marvellous 
that her health did not fail — she so fragile and 
so sorely-tried — ^but God, and her stedfast 
purpose kept her up — ^her life, through this 
brief warfare, was practical and active — she 
knew that it must be so ; that there must be 
no vacant hours, no idle space for her thoughts 
to fill with phantoms, no time for her heart to 
ask itself how it fared — all around her saw 
that she must have her way — ^that it was best 
so — ^they did not molest her with their own 
sorrow, they did not weary her with vain 
suggestions— even Lady Camolin was silenced 
— she was awed by her daughter's resolute 
wiU. 

If Una's heart was breaking, her brain was 
dear. She forgot nothing — she left not one 
pensioner unvisited, not one little school-child 
unremembered by some parting gift. One 
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after another, she bid farewell to every cottage- 
home on her brother's estate. The warm- 
hearted, impulsive peasants almost feared her 
visits; to see their good angel for the last 
time, was a thought of terror — ^yet, when she 
stood upon the threshold, with her pale sad 
face lit with its wan smile — ^when her thin, 
white hand tremblingly laid its last blessing 
on the child's head, or fell like an angel's 
greeting in the rough palm of the labourer — 
there were no tears and cries and wild lament- 
ings — ^no outpouring of savage eloquence ; the 
mute appeal of her looks spoke not in vain to 
the keen sympathies of her countrymen. With 
faltered blessings, they let her go. 

She took thought for them all. She talked 
over each cottier's circumstances with her 
brother, and suggested many things for their 
improvement and happiness — schemes not 
Utopian, now. And, in remembering the 
poor, she did not, as so many do, forget the 
less interesting, because more independent 
middle class. Many of these, too, were her 
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friends. She bade good-bye to Mrs. Short, 
to Mr. Hogan, to the Conelans — she had the 
same cordial courtesy for all, the outward sign 
of the same Catholic love. 

And her child ! — ^I cannot tell how she bade 
him farewell. No human eyes witnessed that 
supreme sacrifice — ^no one was by to see how 
that sword went through her heart. There 
was a nobler anguish on her brow when this 
was over — a seal of martyrdom — ^that was all. 
She had written full directions for his care 
and education, and left them in her mother's 
charge. Doctor Smythe had begged her to let 
him come to the Rectory every day for an 
hour's instruction — the good Rector was 
anxious to do what he could for the forsaken 
child — and Una had thankfully accepted his 
offer. 

Her last farewell was to her mother. It 
might have seemed a cold farewell, but Lady 
Camolin would not be outdone in self-control 
by her frail, gentle child ; and she strength- 
ened herself, as best she could, with the old 
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Greek stoic spirit. It did not fail her: she 
went through the trial — ^tearless, stony, firm ; 
but how unlike her child — the Christian 
martyr! 

And the dear old home — ^the sacred thresh- 
old — the ancestral trees — the long-loved 
mountains ! She had bid them farewell be- 
fore; but they had not grown into the un- 
opened heart of the child-bride — ^they were 
but mirrored on its surface ; it was very dif- 
ferent now — ^for the woman's heart had learnt 
to suffer, and suffering had deepened its love. 

Even the old spaniel could not be left^ with- 
out a pang. How joyfuUy he had welcomed 
her on her return fi'om India. Now he wa^ 
old, and deaf, and would never welcome her 
again, and yet he loved her, and would follow 
no one else. Poor dog ! — ^his walks were for 
ever at an end. 

And Arthur — ^his farewell was yet to come. 
He was in England. Business had called him 
to London a few days before the period fixed 
for Una's departure ; and it had been arranged 
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that he should meet her at Southampton, and 
remain with her until the vessel sailed. He 
and her two brothers would be with her to the 
last. Beyond her departure, he had no plans 
—he could scarcely realise the possibility of 
life shut out from her — ^but he mechanically 
kept up the semblance of his old self — ^no one 
knew the trouble that was eating away his 
heart. He transacted his business with a due 
show of concern and interest, talked of the ap- 
proaching Derby with his turf friends, dined 
with a dozen of them at the Travellers', and 
for two days kept up appearances with perfect 
success. The third he disappeared, no one 
knew where — ^he needed to be alone with 
his breaking heart — ^the fourth, he went to 
Southampton. 

Una and Camolin arrived late in the evening 
at Mr. Moray's house, and left it next day in 
time for a very early train. Una's strength 
was failing her; she could not conquer a 
feverish desire to have all partings over ; she 
could not bear to linger by the way, still less 
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to linger among Mends. It was a short 
evening, and a very sorrowful one. Una's 
exhaustion, mental and physical, was but too 
evident — she could scarcely speak, although 
she exerted herself to the uttermost. Camolin 
was naturally depressed, and Norman, who 
unexpectedly made his appearance (for the 
3ake of a last hour with Una), was gloom 
personified. Florence took Una to her room 
before ten o'clock — she saw how much her 
fiiend needed rest. It would be cruelty to 
talk to her, although it was the last time. 

*' I shall see you in the morning ?" asked 
Una, as Florence, after an earnest, tearful 
* good night/ was leaving the room. " It will 
be very early, dear Florence." 

" Yes, I know ; do you think I shall not be 
awake, and only too ready to get up ?" 

" Thank you — ^now, good night." 

The parting was over by eight o'clock the 
next morning, but Florence's tears had scarcely 
ceased when she joined her father and brother 
at breakfast, two hours later. Norman had 
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slept in the house. He was fortunately not 
on duty^ and he thought he could not leave 
the house while Una was in it. He dared 
not show himself to her when the morning 
came ; he dreaded to look upon her grief, 
and still more to reveal his own. Poor boy ! — 
the world had not yet taught him audacity — 
but from his window he saw her go — ^through 
his half-opened door he heard her bid Florence 
* take leave of Norman for her, and give him 
her love' — and then he heard the relentless 
bang of the hall-door, and he flung himself 
down and cried, long and bitterly. 

Mr. Moray was thoroughly kind-hearted — 
he was besides very fond of Una, and sorry for 
her hard fate; he quite understood that 
Florence must be out of spirits after such a 
parting, and he made no remarks on her 
sorrowful looks and absent manner, as she 
presided at breakfast. But Norman's gloom 
was less easily accounted for. Mr. Moray 
rather depended on his son for conversation 
this morning. 
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" Well, Nonnan," he said, in order to break 
the silence; "Well Norman, how are you 
getting on?*' 

The question, though vague, was not 
exactly agreeable — the youth coloured as he 
replied, 

" Oh, well enough, sir — shall you be at the 
Derby next week?" 

" Are you very anxious that I should? it's 
not much in my line." 

Norman was anything but anxious that his 
father should witness his excitement on that 
momentous occasion. — ^He had only asked the 
question for something to say, and to cover 
an unaccountable embarrassment, which was 
rapidly becoming intolerable. 

"It would not amuse you much, sir, I 
think," he said ; " but I am a good deal in- 
terested, as so many friends of mine . . .'' 

He faltered — some of his friends had better 
remain in the background. 

"Well, I hope it is principally on other 
peoples account that you are interested, — 

D 2 
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That young De Vesci has a horse, has he 
not?" 

" In the Oaks, yes — safe to win." 

*^ You think so ? Then of course you have 
backed it?" 

Florence trembled — ^this was a bad prepara- 
tion for her disclosure. 

** Why, sir, you know — to a certain extent 
— one must." 

" You have backed it — well, I hope your 
ideas of extent are limited. — Here's the 
morning paper — Mystica, at 30-to-l — you 
see I know the thing's name. — The general 
opinion of her merits diflfers from yours, 
apparently ?" 

" So much the better, Sir, of course." 

" So I think, it shows that there are fewer 
fools than there might be in the world." 

Norman grew very red. — His father'^ 
banter was not agreeable. 

"Tather, you don't understand. She's 
been kept dark. And we've had information 
about Consuelo." 
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"Who's he?'' 

"aS^^ — ^the favourite — "said Norman, pity- 
ing his father's melancholy ignorance. 

"WeU?" 

" I cannot explain, Sir, of course " 

" Oh, pray don't betray any confidence 1" 

" But, altogether — ^for many reasons. Sir — 
Mystica's safe to win." 

*^By all means — I have not sufficient re- 
gard for her master to wish that she should 
lose." 

"Winton has a horse in the Derby," said 
Norman, passing over the slur on his friend, 
and ingeniously reflecting that Winton — a 
steady country gentleman— would be a good 
precedent. 

" Winton— your Irish friend ? And what 
may his animal be called ?" 

"Why, Sir, 1 can't pronounce the name. 
It's the motto of a very old Irish family— a 
very fine old Irish motto. It means, * Slash 
away, boys ! ' " 

" Glorious ! " said Mr. Moray. " A truly 
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noble sentiment^ and strictly national. I hope 
* Slash away boys ' is not safe to win, too ?'' 

" Well, Sir, we can't be sure. To say the 
truth, weVe not so sanguine about him.'* 

^^I am glad to hear it. In that dismal 
pursuit — the turf — ^nothing is better than fear, 
and nothing more fatal than hope/' 

Norman saw an opening for escaping the 
subject, and was going to say something meta- 
physical about hope and fear, but at this 
moment a letter was brought to Mr. Moray, 
and the conversation was effectually brokax. 

He read it through without looking uf^ 
folded it, put it into his pocket, and proceeded 
silently with his breakfast. Florence, who, in 
growing nervous, had grown morbidly percep- 
tive, saw there was something amiss ; but th^re 
was that in her father's face which she dared 
not question. The silence did not last long. 
He began a few casual remarks in his ordinary 
tone; and Norman, who had perceived no- 
thing, replied to them without embarrass- 
ment, glad that his father had dropped that 
tone of raillery which so galled him^ 
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Florence spoke not a word ; her own heart 
was too full. Breakfast over, she rose to 
leave the room. Norman would have followed 
her. i 

" Stay ! " said Mr. Moray. 

The brother and sister paused in the door^ 
way, a little startled at their father's tone. 

" Florenoe^ my dear, you will go up-stairs. 
Shut the door.'' 

Norman f^lt that he was in for it. 

"Sit, down." 

Norman resumed his place at the table; 
but, this time, it felt like sitting down in a 
dentist's chair. 

Mr. Moray took from his pocket the letter 
he had just received. 

" Norman, read this," he said, and gave it 
to his son, who took it with rather an unsteady 
hand, and hastily glanced over the following 
Unes: — : / . 

'My dear MoRAY,--r . ,» 

* Ypur son, J believe, will be with 
you when you receive tins* ^ As an old 
friend, I write to tell you, that I fe^ he 
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is going a little too fast. I have reason to 
know he has incurred some debts ; and, with 
such a liberal allowance as you give him, that 
is a bad beginning. He is, certainly, very 
young, but that ought not to excuse him. 
He is too fond of play ; and a strong taste for 
the turf is begmning to display itself I don't 
write to you as his Colonel : he is an excellent 
officer, and well-disposed young man ; but a 
fatherly warning, and a little inquiry into the 
circumstances, would not come amiss from you 
just now. To say nothing of his being your 
son, I cannot see such a fine young fellow go 
to ruin without an attempt at rescuing him. 
I remain, 

Tours most sincerely, 

W. Marsden. 

"What have you to say?*' asked Mr. 
Moray, as Norman, with eyes fixed on the 
table, refolded the letter. 

He had nothing to say. He felt very 
angry with Colonel Marsden, but that senti- 
ment was best unexpressed. He moved a 
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step back from the table, and looked at the 
carpet. 

" Come, Norman, I must be answered. 
Are you in debt, as my friend says ?" 

"Why, Sir, I'm afraid '' 

" Don't hesitate. If you have done wrong, 
out with it. What are you afraid of? not of 
me?" 

" No, father— but " 

"I shall be more angry with you for all 
this hesitation, perhaps, than for what you are 
going to tell me. Now I will be answered. 
Are you in debt?" 

'' Well, Sir, I can't deny that I am." 

" Inexcusable extravagance, Norman. Your 
allowance is more than liberal." 

" I know it. Sir. I'm very sorry " 

** I see you are ! So am I, that I trusted 
a weak-headed boy with money enough to 
encourage him in extravagant tastes. Show 
me your tradesmen's bills — ^that's the first 
thing." 

"Oh, Sir, they don't signify so much 
as " 
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^^ Don't signiiy! I beg I may not hear 
any such sentiments. Have you paid, may I 
ask, for those splendid buttons you wore last 
night?" 

^^Why, Sir, of course one has a bill at 
Hunt and Boskells' — ^it can't be much/' 

" Very good — 1 shall ascertain that in the 
course of the day. And that enormous cab- 
horse, that you are scarcely able to driye ; 
what was his price ?" 

" Oh, that's paid, Sir— that's all right. . I 
gave one hundred and eighty pounds for him, 
and could get three hundred for him to- 
morrow." 

" Do so, then — ^if that is your beliefl And 
now about what I suppose you call debts of 
honour — ^You have been gambling?" 

" Scarcely at all, Sir — only I've had such 
a run of bad luck as never was known." 

^'And how long has this bad luck been 
running?". 

"Well, Sir, I have been losing ever since 
we came to England." 
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" Playing ever since you came to England ! 
Norman, I am ashamed of you." 

" Father, indeed, I am heartily sorry." 

" If you are, you will tell me all. Come 
my boy — ^I am not surprised. At nineteen 
we are apt to get into trouble, if we &11 into 
bad hands. You are in good ones, now, com- 
paratively.'* 

"Oh, father, you are too kind — '' the 
youth's voice trembled. 

"I know human nature, Norman, which 
is a better thing than what you call 
knowing the world — I believe I said I 
was ashamed of you — tell me the whole 
truth about your circumstances — ^the whole 
truth, mind — and I shall be so no longer.'' 

Norman felt inexpressibly relieved — after 
all there was nobody like his father — ^he looked 
up with renewed confidence — ^his face bright 
with gratitude. 

" Father, I have been a fool— I didn't like 
to seem carefiil, and stingy, you know ; but our 
fellows knew very well how kindly you treat 
me, sir, about money, and fdl that ; and rich 
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people are generally such screws, you know, 
sir, — I wanted them to see that I wasn't; 
and so I was always liberal, and tried to have 
everything that was right, for the benefit of all 
the fellows, you see, sir ; and then of course 
I wanted to do what my firiends did — ^because 
you know — because in fact, when I first 
joined, I was fond of reading, and that sort of 
thing, and they called me slow — so I played 
whist, and then hazard ; I began in Dublin, 
sir, and there I was very lucky indeed, so I 
went on, first as an amusement, with my friends 
— and somehow — I kept losing, between my 
bets and my play, everything went wrong with 
me, father ; and altogether, I owe a great lot 
of money to difierent people, and I'm the 
greatest fool upon earth, and the most un- 
grateftd fellow, after all your kindness, to 
bring this upon you, father ; there now, what 
shall I do, sir!" 

He paused, quite breathless 5 his confession, 
confiised as it was, came straight fi^m hia 
heart — ^his father was touched, but kept up his 
half-stem maimer. 
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" You have been, as you say, very foolish, 
Norman. This is what you shall do, — ^take 
three days to look into your affairs — ^get in 
your bills — ascertain the exact amount of your 
gambling debts ; write down all without re- 
serve—and the names of those who have won 
from you. Then come to me, and I will see 
what is to be done/' 

" Father, I don't know how to thank you 
for your kindness, I^will do this at once." 

" And Norman — as you value my esteem, 
which you have not yet forfeited, do this 
without the slightest reserve." 

" I will, sir — and, father, I promise you 
that never " 

" Stop— promise nothing. My dear boy, 
you are very young, and rather weak — I will 
not have you expose your honour to the risk 
of breaking your word — ^no promises." 

Mr, Moray, indeed knew human nature, 
and knew the world a little too ; perhaps he 
saved his son by checking that promise. 

"Father, I hope you will find th?it I am 
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not weak," said Norman. He longed to ^ve 
some expression to the good resolves that 
were overflowing his mind. 

^^I hope I shall. But I have not quite 
done. You alluded just now, to *your 
friends.' I think you said that all this gam- 
bling was begun as an amusement with your 
friends — ^in Ireland. What friend, may I ask, 
has led you into all these scrapes ?" 

By his own showing, Norman had been 
'led f and yet, when it was put to him, he 
felt something like indignation at the idea. 
Boy-like, he ahnost wished to think that his 
vices were his own — ^but it was too late now ; 
besides, the true, good child-impulse was on 
him still, — with the man's sense of honour, 
too. 

^^ Father, is it fair to ask me names ?" 

" Should I do so, if it were not fair ? Trust 
your father, Norman. I ask for no secrets 
but your own. However, I can guess — ^Alan 
de Vesci is your friend." 

" Oh, father, he is the best fellow on earth! 
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— SO clever, too. Not a bit thoughtless or 
wild, if you only knew him as I do. He 
reads, and thinks, and is the best scholar and 
phUosopher." 

"So much the worse. Was it with him 
you first entered a gamblmg-house ?" 

" It was the merest chance " 

"I am answered. And you have lost 
money to him, of course ?" 

** Sir, I can't be sorry for that — he is so 
very hard up, and owes more than I do, poor 
fellow!" 

^ Very good. He has a valuable friend in 
you." 

" If you did but know him. Sir ! — his 
genius, and his misfortunes.'' 

" I am quite aware that his genius led to 
your misfortunes. I know a good deal about 
him, too*--so do the Jews." 

Norman coloured, and looked down. 

" You seem ashamed of your friend — no . 
wonder. How far has this friendship carried 
you? Have you put your name to his bills?" 
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" WeU, father, I have," 

Mr. Moray's countenance betrayed anxiety, 
not anger. 

" Norman, you are even more foolish than 
I thought ; but for this last folly I won't re- 
prove you — ^you will soon be sorry enough 
for it." 

" Father, I never can mistrust Alan." 

^' My boy, I will not teach you to mistrust. 
A few days, I dare say, will do that ; and I 
won't say what I think of poor dear Una's 
brother." 

At Una's name Norman's ch«ek burned. 
It was no time to turn his heart from Alan, 
or from anything of hers. 

"Well, Norman," continued Mr. Moray, 
" we have talked enough. Tou will do as I 
desire, and let me know all, in writing, in 
three days. I am glad these troubles have 
come upon you so early, as they were to come. 
Never, my boy, never fear or mistrust your 
father. Don't let the world teach you that. 
The whole extent of your liabilities must re- 
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main to be seen — as you have made yourself 
answerable for the debts of another. Tou 
have bets pending on the Derby — don't in- 
crease your danger ; remember, I won't have 
promises. I trust that excess at first, followed 
by suffering, will teach you moderation. Leave 
me now; I must write and thank Colonel 
Marsden ; we both owe him much." 

•Norman felt that indeed it was so. He 
despised himself for his momentary resent- 
ment against one who had proved the means 
of making his condition known to his best 
fiiend and surest helper. He left his father's 
presence, after a few more faltered thanks, 
more wise and true-hearted than he had been 
for years, and none the worse at heart for 
retaining, notwithstanding his father's warn- 
ing, his entire confidence in Alan. 
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CHAPTER rv, 

^ Should my shadow cross thy thoughts 
Too sadly for their peace, so put it back 
For cahner hours in memory's darkest hold. 
If unforgotten ! should it cross thy dreams, 
So might it come like one that looks content 
With quiet eyes unfjedth^l to the truth, 
And point thee forward to a distant light.' 

Tbnntson. 



Norman did not rejoin his sister after this 
somewhat trying conversation. He went out, 
and wandered towards the Park, thinking — 
he had enough to think about. 

Florence meanwhile sat idle in the drawing- 
room, thinking too, and becoming every mo- 
ment more miserably conscious of her impend- 
ing task. To no occupation could she turn. 
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She laid her hand for a moment on the keys 
of the piano, but the state of her overstrung 
nerves made her shrink back at the first 
sound ; she took up yesterday's paper — Alan 
de Vesci's name seemed to start out of the 
close columns, as her eye fell on the list of 
names at some fashionable riunion ; she 
glanced through a pamphlet that lay beside 
her — it was on the Malt Tax — ^but she never 
discovered its subject ; she threw it aside, and 
took up a larger book, where the first words 
that met her eye were these : — 

* Oh love ! what is it in this world of ours 
That makes it &tal to be loved T 

Hackneyed, and often quoted, as (for their 
sad half-truth) they are, they were new to 
her, and struck her as an evil omen. She 
grew cold with fear and excitement. 

Her father entered. She had forgotten all 
she had intended to say — all her pleadmg§, 
all the eloquence, which, in the solitary hours 
of the preceding night, had come to her like 
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inspiration. Everything failed her now ; and 
she sat there, so pale and trembling, her face 
so fiiU of blank dismay, that her father was 
fairly alarmed, 

"Why, Florence, you look quite ill. Is 
anything the matter ?" 

A burst of tears was the only answer. Her 
failure was complete. 

Mr. Moray could not bear ^ a scene.' Like 
most kind-hearted men, he was half-terrified 
by the sight of violent emotion ; besides, he 
was a little moved by his interview with his 
son, and it was too much for one morning to 
find his other child in evidently a deeper 
trouble. 

" What is it, my dear ? Don't cry so. Are 
you ill — shall I send Janet ?" 

She shook her head, but no words would 
come — ^nothing but sobs. 

" My darling, try to be calm. Is it Una ? 
My dear, that is all over now — you should 
command yourself." 

She did so, at last, by a strong eflFort. 
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" Papa, I have something to tell you," she 
faltered. 

" Tell me, then — ^what can you have to tell 
me, child, that requires such a prelude ol 
tears? Don't be afraid — ^tell me all, like a 
good girL Have you been running into debt, 
too?" 

Florence smiled through her tears. 

" Not that, papa," she said. 

"Into love, then? That's worse. Ah! I 
see, that's it. Come, my child — let me hear 
it all, Florence. My poor child, I can be 
a mother as well as a father to you. You 
would have no secrets from me, my dear ?" 

He drew her close to him, and put back the 
heavy hair from her hot brow. Still she did 
not speak, but clung to him, quivering like a 
wind-struck reed. 

" His name ? Shall I guess his name ?" 

He was most deeply anxious, but he spoke 
half playfully, to re-assure her. 

"Father, you know him; you knew him 
when — " 
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" Not Alan de Vesci, Florence !" 

In his altered tone she heard her sentence, 
and took it in silence. 

" He renewed his proposals, then ? — and 
you — what did you say ?" 

" Oh ! father, don't let me go — don't speak 

in that tone. I said 1 said that it 

depended upon you !" 

" Thank heaven, it does." 

" Oh ! papa, you are cruel now — why — why 
are you so hard on him — on me ?" 

^'Florence, I have reason to blame you. 
You met him in Ireland. Something must 
have passed between you there, or, after what 
happened last autumn, he would scarcely have 
had the audacity ■ Florence, you have not 
confided m your father." 

" Forgive me ! forgive me, father 1 — I dared 
not. It was a chance that brought us to- 
gether, and only for a few moments." 

" During which you entered into a secret 
engagement with him, and now you tell me of 
it— oh! Florence!" 
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He spoke very sternly, yet more in sorrow 
than in anger. He untwined his daughter's 
arms from his neck, placed her in a chair^ 
and stood before her; but she grew calmer 
instead of quailing under his steady eye. 

"No, father," she said, "you cannot believe 
that of me? There was no engagement — 
there is none. We wait for your consent; and 
I have borne this secret — ^bome it in pain and 
misery — ^for one day, father I" 

He was infinitely relieved. He bent over 
his daughter, and again the trembling hands 
met around his neck, and remained there. 

"Papa," she whispered, "he is not what 
you think ; you will not refiise ?" 

" Florence, that man shall not be the ruin 
of both my children. Listen to me, my child. 
He is utterly unworthy of one thought of 
yours. The world is bad enough, and lax 
enough in its ideas, but even the world con- 
demns him — ^he is dissipated and worthless. 
No, don't interrupt me, I know I am giving 
you pain, but I must tear this evil thing out 
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of your heart, my child. You cannot love 
him — you cannot love one so remote from all 
that is good — ^you are dazzled, fascinated, by 
his wonderful gifts. What happiness can they 
bestow? He is not a Christian, Florence. 
The best thing about him is, that he does not 
pretend to be one. He respects no laws, 
human or divine. I know that he is not even 
true or just in aU his dealings. I know in- 
stances of his profligacy that I could tell to no 
woman, much less to you. He has enticed 
your brother, by Norman's own confession, 
into reckless and ruinous courses — ^in short, 
Florence — I am compelled to say it — ^there is 
not a man among my acquaintances, high or 
low, whose wife I would not sooner see you 
than his." 

What could she say ? It might be true ; 
she felt that it was — she knew nothing of 
Alan, that was inconsistent with these heavy 
charges. No indignant impulse, no outraged 
faith, rose within her to contradict her father^s 
words. She only felt that he was trying to 
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draw her back from the fatal, though flower- 
edged abyss, into which die still wildly longed 
to spring. 

"Father," she said, "he has been very 
true and constant to me." 

" I do not wonder," thought Mr. Moray, 
with something of a smile — but he said 
nothing. 

** And he has a good heart," she continued 

— " and you know his education was so 

bad it is a great excuse for his mistaken 

opinions. And I know, papa, he would be 
steady and well-principled, and would change 
all his ideas, if . . . if you would let him 
hope." 

" My child, that is the greatest of all de- 
lusions. As for his education, it may excuse 
his errors, but it does not make them less. 
There may be plenty of excuses for him : 
there would be none for me, if I let you 
marry him. You think you could make him 
perfect— every woman thinks that of every 
man that wins her fancy. Florence, I would 
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as soon see you set off as a missionary to the 
Feejee Islands, where you would probably be 
eaten, as sacrifice every prospect of happiness 
on the chance of converting Alan de Vesci !" 

" Father — perhaps in time " 

" In time, Florence, you will thank me for 
saying, that I will nevef consent to your mar- 
riage with this man." 

She felt that further pleading was worse 
than useless. Of disobedience, she had no 
thought — she could only weep in silence. 

Her father felt thoroughly distressed — yet 
certain that he was in the right, as indeed he 
was. However, he knew that this sorrow 
could not last ; he remembered that Alan 
could scarcely have made himself necessary to 
her happmess, when for six months she had 
not spent an uninterrupted hour in his society. 
He remembered, too, that women cry about 
everything, and that it does them good. So 
he was re-assured — and began to pat FlorenceV 
head, as had been his wont when it was a little 
curly thing, not three feet from the ground. 
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She grew calm again — suspense was over. 
She felt relieved, though she did not acknow- 
ledge it to herself. With all her feverish love 
for Alan, too, many vague terrors had mingled 
with the hope of being his. And, safe from 
the magnetism of his presence, she was never 
blind to the evil side of his character — al- 
though her fancy clothed even that black 
volcanic region with an atmosphere of beauty 
and radiance. 

" Father," she said, " I will do whatever 
you tell me." 

He had reason to be proud of those children 
of his, with all their faults. They both trusted, 
and obeyed, and loved him. 

"Then, you will lie down, and rest, my 
child, and I will write to him." 

" One thing more, father. — I don't ask to 
see him — I don't wish it, papa, indeed ; but 
may I not take leave of him, as it must be ? 
May I not write ?" 

He did not reply for a moment. 

** If it will relieve your mind, Florence, 
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you may write. I know I can trust you— I 
know it will be a final farewell.'' 

" It wiU, indeed." 

" I would not pain you more than I can 
help. I dare say you will feel happier when 
you have written. If I must break down 
your delusions, my child, I will not do it 
roughly." 

"Dear father! how good you are to me, 
even now." 

He was deeply touched by his child's per- 
fect confidence in his love. 

" Write, then, my darling — write what you 
will, I wiU not ask to see ; and you will inclose 
my note." 

** Father, you wiU not write unkindly?*' 

** It is the kindest thing to put all hope 
beyond his reach. I wiU do so." 

Florence thought this would be impossible, 
but she said nothing. 

" Bring your letter to my study, when you 
have written it — I will send it with my note.'* 

He kissed %er, and left the room. She 
began at once to write her letter. 
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*• How can I tell you that all is over ? — and 

yet, it is so. My father but his own 

letter will tell you his determination. You 
must forget me, Alan " 

She paused, and drew her pen through the 
last sentence. It seemed almost cruel to ask 
him to forget — ^to think that it was possible. 
How should she write, so as not to grieve him 
too deeply? She pondered earnestly, while 
her tears fell fast upon the paper, and then 
she cast the blotted sheet aside, and took it 
back again, thinking it might comfort him to 
see that she could not calmly bid him farewell. 
The minutes passed, and still she paused over 
her letter. The full heart wiU not always over- 
flow ; besides, she so dreaded the mere idea of 
giving him pain. At last, language came, and 
the pent stream burst forth. 

* The letter which I inclose, Alan, will tell 
you our fate. It is very, very hard to 
bear ; but do not grieve for me too much — 
do not be too sorrowful, Alan. What am I, 
that regret for me should darken a spirit like 
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yours? And yet, I know that when this 
reaches you, you will suffer — suffer, and I 
cannot comfort you — maj never comfort you, 
never be with you, never lighten one of the 
sorrows tBat must come upon you in this dark 
and bitter world ! I can but hope and dream, 
that the future of one so gifted will be bright — 
brighter than I could have made it, Alan. 
Oh ! how am I to bid you farewell ? — how am I 
to express my longings, my hopes, my prayers, 
that you may prosper and be happy? A 
light is wanting to your life — a higher light 
than any earthly happiness. I had dreamed, 
Alan, that through me — ^weak as I am — you 
might have come into the dawn ; but this 
was not to be. I was forgetting Heaven, 
while your love made earth so fair; and I 
did but fling my own shadow where I would 
have let in the Heaven-light. Better influ 
ences will come around you — ^happiness and 
fame^ — and love at last — earthly love,, better 
worth than mine — and that which transcends 
all, the love I had almost cast aside for your 
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sake. These will gladden your life in time. 
I cannot trust myself to write more. I can 
but say farewell, and may Heaven bless you 
now and always. 

" Florence Moray." 

She folded her letter without once looking 
over it, and went down to her father's 
study. 

" Papa, I have written,'' she said, very 
quietly. 

" And so have I," he replied, drawing her 
towards him, and kissing her pale, tear-stained 
cheek. 

" Here is my letter," said Florence, putting 
it into his hand. 

He slipped a note into the envelope, and 
bid Florence direct and seal it. His pre- 
sence calmed her — and without reply she 
did so. 

Mr. Moray's note was as follows : 

" In my daughter's name I declined your 
proposals six months ago. — ^Tou have thought 
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proper to renew them, and have succeeded 
in inducing my daughter to enter into an 
engagement with you, conditional on my con- 
sent. — That consent I still withhold, and shall 
continue ^ do so : the engagement therefore 
is annulled. — That this may be efiectually 
done, I thmk it right to inform you that I 
have just added a codicil to |my Will, by which 
the sum I intend for my daughter's fortune is 
devised to a distant male relation, in the event 
of her marrying you at any fiiture period. 
I remain your obedient servant, 

"Duncan Moray." 

The letter and its enclosure were im- 
mediately despatched, and Mr. Moray led 
Florence to her room, and laid her on her 
bed, closing the shutters, and bidding her rest 
awhile. 

And she needed rest, for her head ached 
fiercely, and she was ill and feverish with long 
excitement. 

Mr. Moray did not return to his study, but 
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walked up and down the drawing-room for 
some time, thinking over his two children and 
their troubles — devising the best means of 
extricating Norman from his difficulties with- 
out weakening the lesson which a little suffer- 
ing and inconvenience might teach him — and 
pondering over various plans for Florence's 
amusement and benefit. 

After which, he longed to. go up and see 
how she was, but feared disturbing her, as he 
trusted she was asleep. So he plunged into 
an arm-chair and the intricacies of last night's 
debate. 

He was soon aroused by the rustle of in- 
numerable silken folds — the tinkle of brehqueSj 
and a succession of shrill barks — heralding the 
presence of Mrs. Lytton and Othello. 

" Florence, Tve just run in to tell you— — 
Where's Florence? Oh! good -morning, Mr. 
Moray — you are reading James's speech, 
really I pity you. — Hold your tongue, Othello! 
how dare you bark I" 

" Florence is lying down — she is not quite 

VOL. III. F 
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well," said Mr. Moray ; " shall I give her a 
message for you?" 

"Not well! Fm so sorry — ^whatisit? she 
went no where yesterday — she can't have 
tired herself." 

" She has a very bad headache, that is all 
— ^let me see that frightful little animal." 

And Mr. Moray, disrespectfully uplifting 
Othello by the back of his neck, effectually 
turned Mrs. Lytton's attention from Florence's 
headache. 

" Oh, Mr. Moray, how can you ? It's quite 
a mistake to think him frightful, I assure you 
— do put him down." 

" By all means — I do so, persisting in my 
mistake — Lytton's speech is not bad, Georgy " 

" Isn't it ? do you think he will be made 
secretary of anything ! — I hav'nt read his 
speech, I never understand them — Politics 
are such a bore." 

"More so than pugs? — I hold a contrary 
opinion." 

" How very odd ! — at least, not odd at all. 
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it's like all men — but really, I hope Florence 
will soon be better? Tell her, I shall come 
for her this afternoon — a drive will do her 
good, and she will be quite fresh for the ball, 
to-night-" 

*' I fear not," said Mr. Moray — " she must 
remain quiet to-day." 

^* Oh, I hope not — I hope she will be able 
to go — everybody is to be there — I heard 
Lord Francis Vernon say it would be much 
the best public ball this season. It's the 
right thing for every one to go." 

" I am sorry Florence is likely to do the 
wrong thing in this instance. Who is the 
Pundit of Fashion, whom you just men- 
tioned?" 

"Lord Francis? what do you call him? 
how very funny !" said Mrs. Lytton, laughing 
at the unknown term — " he's the second son 
of Lord Brecon, who married the daughter of 
Tomkins and Dobson — ^and Lord Francis has 
all his mother's fortune, which is perfectly 
fabulous." 

p 2 
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" Perfectly so, I dare say." 

" And I am sure he would admire Florence 
immensely, if Lady Windermere had not got 
hold of him — but you know, she really is too 
bad." 

^' I fear then, that Florence is scarcely bad 
enough for his lordship's admiration." 

" What can you mean ? Oh ! I was for- 
getting to ask after Lady Willoughby — she 
left you this morning, did she not ? — ^how is 
she?" 

" She seems low and exhausted, which is 

4 

not surprising — she will, I hope, revive when 
the last partings are fairly over." 

" Poor thing, it's very sad — by the bye, 
her brother, Mr. De Vesci, went with her to 
Southampton, of course ? and we shall not see 
him to-night ? 

"I know nothing of his movements," 
replied Mr. Moray, somewhat stiffly, "but I 
conclude he is at Southampton." 

"What a charming creature he is, but 
perfectly good-for-nothing, I believe. Flo- 
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rence really must go to the ball to-night, as 
he won't be ther^eto monopolise her." 

'* My dear Georgy, I told you that Florence 
was not likely to be able to go ; if she thinks 
she can do so, I will let you know in the 
course of the afternoon." 

He was getting a little tired of his visitor. 

" Well," she said, " I will call and inquire. 
Dear me, it is quite late. I did not mean to 
stay a second. Come along, Othello. I leave 
you to your newspaper, Mr. Moray. Tell 
Florence, with a thousand loves, to be quite 
well when I come again.'' 

And followed by Othello, Mrs. Lytton 
ratded and rustled down stairs. 

When she called again, Florence was in bed. 

Her headache had grown worse, and the 
feverish symptoms had increased. Before 
night. Dr. P. was at her bedside. Her illness, 
he said, was not likely to prove severe, although 
it might be very tedious. Mr. Moray repen- 
ted that he had ever left Balvenie. 
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CHAPTER V. 

< Alas ! alas ! with me 
The light of life is o'er; 
* No more — ^no more — ^no more 
(Such language holds the solemn sea 

To the sands upon the shore) 
Shall bloom the thunder blasted tree^ 
Or the stricken eagle soar V 

Edgar Pos. 



In the glaring dreariness of a sitting room in 
one of the Southampton hotels, Una and 
Arthur Winton were together. Camolin and 
Alan had just gone on board the * Oriental, 
to see that everything was arranged for their 
sister's comfort during the voyage. Her 
servants had already established themselves in 
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the vessel. She was to follow, with Arthur. 
It was to be part of his bitter trial, that he 
should, as it were, lead her to the consumma- 
tion of her misery, and of his own. 

They were alone together for the last time ; 
each moment was precious— each word inesti- 
mable — each look, each gesture, a thing to be 
hoarded among the gems of memory. Yet 
sorrow had silenced both. 

They saw not the things around them — saw 
nothing but the grief that brooded at their 
hearts — ^and yet they suffered the more for the 
unfamiliar entourage about them, the silent 
influence of surrounding things. It was so 
desolate in that room, with its glaring walls, 
its hideous ornaments, its pyramids of wax 
flowers, frightful parodies on nature's sweetest 
poems, its unhome-like hearth, filled with 
tinsel and coloured paper, that glittered coldly 
in the May sunshine. It lent a new, grotesque 
horror to their suffering, that they should have 
to suffer in such a scene. 

The remains of a meal were on the table. 
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They had all gone through the form of dming 
together for the last time ; and the pitiless 
sunshine was playing with the silver and cut- 
glass on its way to Una's feet. 

She stood leaning against the chimney- 
piece, white and cold as its marble, her eyes, 
tearless in their unutterable sadness, fixed 
upon her friend. 

He had thrown himself into an arm-chair 
near the window — he had pushed it roughly 
back from the hateful sunbeam, and lay 
motionless, his face hidden in his hands. He 
could not bear the common daylight— could 
bear still less the compassion in Una's eyes. 
He felt them on him now — ^but he could not 
move or speak. He was held in a trance of 
agony. 

" God comfort him," thought Una, as she 
stood aloof, looking upon his an,guish. To pray 
for him was all she could do— and who shall 
blame her for the intense fervency of her 
prayer ? She was very nearly * made perfect 
through suflFering,' but the woman's heart re- 
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mained, and the woman's deep tenderness— 
pure^ sanctified by an exalted faith, which was 
now the only passion of that noble nature. 

She did not go to Arthur's side — she did 
not bend over him as a consoling spirit, and 
lay her gentle hand, half in blessing, and half 
in fond soothing, upon his stricken head. The 
magnetism of his intense longing fell powerless 
upon her Heaven-guarded spirit, and no pas* 
sionate impulse awoke there, dragging her 
from the calm heights in which she stood, in 
the smile of Heaven, praying for him who lay 
writhing in the fires of earth — ^fires that could 
not scathe her radiant vesture, could not taint 
the celestial atmosphere that encircled her. 

"Arthur," she said at last, "Arthur, we 
must go now." 

He started as her soft tones fell thrillingly 
upon his heart, among its own storm-voices 
and tumultuous throbbings. He shook off his 
trance, rose, and looked at her. She was still 
leaning on the marble — ^her head drooped 
wearily upon one hand, while the other rested 
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on the long, straight folds of her grey dress. 
She looked almost spiritual in her colourless 
drapery, standing in the sunbeam, which 
seemed to shun her white features and 
shadowy hair. 

He could not approach her — ^the child of 
earth trembled before the Immortal — ^but he 
grew cahn os he met her steady gaze, calm 
and conscious of events, and of the passing 
moments. 

"Come, then," he said. "Yes— let ns 
leave this hateful room, and go on board, 
since it must be. Don't stand, then — you 
should rest. Let me go and get a carriage." 

She thanked him witii a word and a smile, 
and he went. But she did not rest — she 
remained standing where he had left her. 

The sun was low on the horizon by the time 
Una and Arthur arrived on board the ^Oriental.* 
The vessel was to sail before sunrise the next 
morning — ^being about twelve hours later than 
its appointed time. An unforeseen accident 
had occurred the day before, causing thb 
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delay. This second painful respite tried Una's 
endurance to the utmost. It ahnost seemed 
to her as the announcement of a calamity, 
when, on arriving at Southampton, she was 
informed that the ^ Oriental ' was not to sail at 
three in the afternoon. 

The evening was lovely, beyond description 
— calm and cloudless ; the breath of summer 
was in the motionless air; the sea was a 
golden mirror. 

Dna sat near the stem of the vessel, sur- 
rounded by her brothers and Arthur. The 
quiet group contrasted strangely with the 
fimrmUlement of the bustling, anxious pas- 
sengers, and fiissy servants and porters, who 
were rushing in all directions — noisy, excited, 
and vociferous. 

" The weather promises well," said Alan — 
to break the spell of silence that had seized 
them — " it almost feels like June." 

•* It was a fortunate chance," said Oamolin, 
trying to speak steadily, " that gave us this 
lovely evening to spend together/' 
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" Another sunset to remember/' murmured 
Arthur. 

" There's the first sunset gun," said Una, as 
the solemn sound came boommg across the 
water, from a frigate at a little distance — 
followed by another shot, and another, from 
the many government vessels and yachts in 
the bay. The stern farewells lasted but a 
moment — ^but, as the last echo died away, the 
chill shadow of the coming night seemed to 
fall upon the scene, and upon the hearts of 
those whose farewells were so near at hand. 
They dared not look in each other's faces. 

" You will all stay with me till ^till it is 

quite dark !** said Una, imploringly — ^her eyes, 
bright with their gathering tears, fixed on the 
glowing West. 

*'We will," said Camolin; and he rose, 
and, fetching his sister's cloak, he wrapped it 
round her. " It grows chill," he said, shud- 
dering, less with cold than with fear of the 
coming severance. 

She threw a plaid over him, and bade 
Arthur and Alan put on their coats. 
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" And now/' she said, trying to smfle, " we 
must be a little more like other people, and 
not sit in such gloomy silence. What crowds 
there are on board ! " 

" They are not all passengers," said Alan ; 
" and there are some people whom you will 
like, Una. There is a good old Admiral 
something, who I am sure will take care of 
you." 

" And I see a delicate little girl, of whom I 
am sure you will take care," said Camolin. 

" That is a very kind-looking old lady, who 
has the cabin next to yours, I believe," added 
Arthur, with an eflfort. 

" I am in good hands," was Una's reply. 
" I will write to you, Camolin, and to you, too, 
Alan, nearly every day while I am at sea. 
You know I am a good sailor. And I'll post 
my letters at Lisbon and Malta. I shaU tell 
you all my adventures.'* 

Arthur sighed — why was he not her bro- 
ther ? and yet 

" And I shall write you a long letter from 
Alexandria, Mr. Winton.'' 
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He knew not how to thank her. He had 
never received a letter from her : this new 
happiness was to be his ; he would not, then, 
be wholly desolate to-morrow. He expressed 
his gratitude as best he could — ^but it was 
beyond expression. 

"And you will all write to me, very often," 
continued Una. " Tell me everything, small 
things as well as great. Mary must write to 
me, too— Florence will, I know." 

Alan bit his lip ; and Una, despite the twi- 
light, saw his countenance change. 

" I trust all will prosper with you, dear 
Alan," she said to him in a low voice. " If 
you win her, make her happy." 

" I will," he whispered ; " for her sake, and 
for yours, Una, if I can." 

But he spoke with tears in his voice. His 
aoul was dark with evil presage ; but he con- 
trived to shake off the clinging enemy, and 
talk almost cheerfully — an example which, one 
by one, the others succeeded in following. As 
if by mutual agreement, they crushed down 
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the sorrow in their hearts, and talked alto- 
gether^ almost as they might have done if no 
cruel severance was impending. 

The golden sheen faded from the water 
— ^the heavens darkened into grey — lights 
gleamed brighter and brighter from the 
thronging ships in the bay, streaking the dark 
water with radiant lines — stars, one by one, 
came forth in the receding skies — ^the hand of 
night was laid upon earth and sea — ^the quiet- 
ing hand of night; and on board the ^ Oriental,' 
the hurrying steps grew fewer, and the noise 
and bustle subsided. The gangway was 
thronged with persons going ashore ; the deck 
was almost clear — a glare of light shone 
across it from the cabin skylight — ^the end was 
come; and silence fell upon the group who 
still sat together far astern. 

How were they to part ? 

Una was the first to rise — ^the courage was 
all hers. 

"My dear brothers," she said, and as she 
spoke she took Arthur's hand, that shook in 
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hers as if a death-chill was upon him, "my 
dear brothers, the time is come.** 

Camolin hid his face in his hands. Alan 
threw his arms round his sister's neck, {and 
clung to her as if some haunting fear drove 
him to that pure refuge. Arthur bent his lips 
to the hand that still held his own ; and thus 
all remained, as if paralysed by the moment's 
anguish. 

Suddenly a shriek rose upon the air — a 
shrill cry, as of one in unutterable distress — 
and then another and another, and a murmur 
of distant voices and hurrying steps. 

Camolin sprung to his feet, and stood by 
Una, supporting her ; this fresh shock at such 
a moment almost overwhelmed her — ^but in an 
instant she was herself again. 

" Some accident," she said ; " some woman is 
hurt — come and let us help her — ^where is 
she?" 

"Don't go," said Arthur. "Oh, Lady 
Willoughby, don't go — ^let me see what it is." 

But she passed her arm through his, and 
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drew him on. The sobs and groans of the 
sufferer directed her in the darkness; her 
brothers followed. 

"What is it?" said Una to a sailor, who 
ran against her from among a group of people, 
suddenly collected near the compaaion-way. 

" A passenger, ma'am — -just heard that her 
husband's dead — she was going out to 
him." 

Una hurried on; three or four men were 
standing round a woman, crouched on the 
deck, her face turned from the light that 
streamed from the lamps below. A boy knelt 
beside her — ^no woman was near. 

The men instinctively made way for Una — 
who bent over the sufferer, taking her hand 
with a few soothing words — ^the inarticulate 
cries ceased, — 

"My husband," she murmured faintly, 
— " he was my husband — ^Ah ! he is dead — 
dead !" 

And she wept frantically — ^the boy clung to 
Una. 

VOL III. G 
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" Poor child !" she said, " has your mother 
no friend on board ?" 

" Only you," he answered. The light had 
gleamed for a moment on Una's face, and the 
child had read its meaning. 

But Arthur had seen another countenance 
in that betraying ray ; he staggered back, and 
fell against a bench, where he lay unheeded, 
struck down by mortal terror. 

Camolin and Alan had heard a familiar 
name whispered in awe-struck tones,- among a 
group of passengers — ^they stood at a little 
distance, forgetting everything in their eager 
curiosity. 

Una laid her hand gently on the woman's 
shoulder, — 

. " I cannot comfort you, my poor friend," 
she said, " but let me be useful to you ; will 
you come down-stairs with me ? or shall my 
brothers take you ashore ?" 

There was no reply, in word or gesture ; 
only the same wild tears. 

Una turned to the boy. 
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" Come into the light, my child,'* she said, 
'* tell me your father's name." 

" I cannot," he said, still clinging to her, 
" but it is all in this letter ^" 

And he took a letter from his mother's 
hand, and gave it to Una. 

She held it in the stream of light, unfolding 
it hastily — a slip of paper fell out. 

She picked it up and read, — 

" Electric Telegraph Office — Marseilles and 
London — Death of Sir Geoffi-ey Willoughby — " 

Una fell insensible, at the feet of Dora 
Fleming. 
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CHAPTEK VI. 

< The past is past — ^I see the iiiture stretch 
All dark and barren as a rainy sea.' 

Alex. Smith. 



Camolin was instantly at his sister's side. He 
raised her in his arms, Tristram still holding 
to her skirts; but Alan roughly pushed the 
boy aside, and came to share his brother's- 
passive burden. A crowd had gathered round 
them — Dora's wild shrieks had re-commenced 
— all was confusion and horror. Una's life 
was in danger, from the reckless throng that 
had assembled round the shrieking woman — 
her brothers had scarcely strength to protect 
her ; and Arthur lay all but lifeless, unheeded 
in the darkness. 
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" Make way !" cried a rough voice — and, 
with a lantern in his hand, the captain of the 
vessel appeared in the centre of the crowd. 
Beside him a tall old man, with white hair 
and kind eyes gleaming in the lamplight, 
stood anxiously endeavouring to keep back 
the officious throng, who were following them 
to the spot. 

^'WWch is Lady Willoughby?" asked the 
old man, as the crowd unwillingly dispersed 
under the captain's authoritative orders. 

" Which of these ladies is Lady Wil- 
loughby?" 

^^ I am V^ shrieked Dora, in accents of fren- 
zied rage — " I am ! I am ! He was my 
husband — not hers — never hers! Let her 
die!— let her die!" 

As this terrible reply burst upon the, vibrat- 
ing air, Camolin and Alan recognised Dora. 
There was not an individual on deck who did 
not hear her words. 

The captain made a bewildered attempt to 
soothe and silence her; whUe the old man 
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with scarcely an effort of his athletic strength, 
took Una from the paralysed arms of her 
brothers, and carried her downstairs. 

They followed passively. Her maid, a 
stranger, who had only been three weeks in 
her service, met them on the stairs, as she 
was hurrying to the scene of excitement. The 
old gentleman checked her with a glance of 
authority, and she followed him in terrified 
obedience. 

*' Which is her cabin?" 

" Here, Sir — ^my lady sleeps here — ^to the 
left." 

He carried her in and laid her tenderly on 
her berth. 

" Poor thing !" he said, gently unfastening 
her cloak, and rubbing her cold hand. *^ Go 
and get some water — quick ! She "will come 
round directly," he added, turning to Camolin 
— whose mind seemed almost prostrated by 

the shock it had suffered. "Why, yon 

seem overcome, yourself Sit down — let me 
take care of Lady Willoughby." 
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But she had abready revived — at least, her 
eyes were open, and consciousness of life had 
returned. 

" Camolin !'' she murmured ; and then her 
wandering glances met the kind, unknown 
face ; and she felt the grasp of the stranger's 
hand. "Oh! CamolinI — oh! my brothers! 
my brothers!" 

" We are here, dear Una," said Alan, ap- 
proaching her. 

Camolin tried to speak, but a strange seizure 
was on his nerves, and his voice failed him 
utterly. 

" I was dreaming," she murmured ; " dream- 
ing, I believe. Am I ill ? How came I here ? 
— and what, oh ! what was that strange news ? 
Help me, Camolin ! — ^tell me !" 

The light was fadiQg from her eyes, and the 
momentary flush from her cheeL 

The old man held to her lips a glass of 
water, into which the maid, with wonderful 
presence of mind, had dropped a little Eau de 
Cologne. 
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"You are quite safe, my child/' he said; 
" your brothers are both here. Drink this, 
Lord Camolin." 

There was a singular gentleness and refine- 
ment in his voice and manner, and yet a tone 
of authority, a bearing of conscious power, 
which rendered him irresistible. The young 
men tacitly acknowledged his right to tend 
their sister — ^he was more than a fiiend to 
them at once. 

They looked at him appealingly; they 
knew not how to recal the knowledge of 
what had happened to their sister's mind. 
In their own bewilderment, and her peril, 
the white-haired stranger was their sole re- 
liance. 

She revived once more under his care, and, 
as life returned, the dreamy mists dispersed, 
and memory grew clear. She fixed a long, 
imploring gaze, on the kind face beside her, 
she felt her brothers' hands in hers, and turned 
her questioning eyes to theirs, but did not 
speak. 
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^^Tou were going to India to join your 
husband, my poor child/' said the old man, 
laying his hand upon her brow ; " and the 
news of his death has just come, by electric 
telegraph." 

*^ Dead ! He is dead, then ; and she, that 
poor woman, what did she say — where is 
sher 

"Don't think of her,'' said Alan, shud- 
dering. 

" And Mr. Winton — ^Arthur — where is he?" 

No one had thought of him. 

^•I will go and look for him," said Alan, 
suddenly remembering how much frightful 
mystery lay in Arthur's keeping. 

" You are both better now," said the old 
man ; "let me take you on shore. My carriage 
is waiting for me." 

" Yes, let us go on shore," said Camolin. 
" Una, you will never leave us again ?" 

She rose, and leant on the old man's arm — 
her strength had nearly returned. " You are 
very kind to us," she said — " you cannot be a 
stranger ?" 
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" I am Admiral Raymond," he said, " A 
stranger to you in the world's sense of the 
word — ^but I have known your husband ; and 
I never remain a stranger to any one who 
suflFers within my reach." 

He led her on deck, and seated her beside 
her brother. 

" I will go down and take leave of the 
friends with whom I came on board," he said ; 
" and then you will allow me to take you on 
shore." 

He disappeared before they could thank 
him. 

" That woman," said Una to Camolin, as 
they sat together in the darkness — " I must 
see her. I remember her, Camolin — she is 
Tristram's mother. I understand all, now." 

Camolin shuddered — he knew not how to 
reply. 

Alan came up to them. " I have found 
Winton," he said — " I shall go on shore with 
him. You will remain with Una, I suppose 
I have sent her servants on." 
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He. left them instantly, without waiting for 
a reply. 

"Now," said the kind voice of the old 
Admiral — " now. Lady Willoughby, I will 
take you and yotir brother to your hotel — I 
am staying there myself/' # 

" What will become of us," said a plaintive 
voice, close to them, in the darkness. " Oh, 
Sir ! can you not help my mother ?" 

" It is Tristram !" said Una. " Poor boy, 
I remember you well" — and she drew him 
towards her. "Admiral Raymond, we must 
help his mother !" 

" That poor, deranged creature — where is 
she?" said the Admiral — "I forgot her al- 
together." 

" No, no !" cried Camolin, seizing his sister's 
hand — " you don't know what you are doing, 
Una — don't go to her." 

But Una was already following Tristram. 
Dora lay on a bench, her eyes open, her hands 
moving wildly, yet perfectly insensible. The 
captain stood near her, holding a lantern. 
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" He says she is mad," murmured Tristram 
— " and there is no one to take care of her/' 

" She shall come on shore with me," said 
Una. "Admiral Raymond, will you not let 
her share your kindness ?" 

He seemed sorely perplexed. A mad wo- 
man, who had fallen into a fit, was a serious 
charge ; and yet she was so fiiendless — and 
the poor boy so terrified — and Una so anxious, 
he could not refuse. Lord Camolin stood by, 
silent and paralysed. Admiral Raymond 
wondered at the young man's want of nerve. 

" If I might give an opinion," said the 
captain, hesitatingly, " she is not fit for the 
voyage ; and it would be a kindness if some 
one would look after her, and take her ashore 
— ^but Lady Willoughby is scarcely ^" 

" I know her," said Una, firmly. " Camo- 
lin, why should I not take care of her ? I 
know all — I see all, now. She is in my 
charge." 

In Dora's wild emotion — in the fatal an- 
nouncement which she had been the first to 
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receive-inTmtran', features, newly-revealed,' 
as it were, by the betraying lamp -light — Una 
had read a part of the truth. Admiral Ray- 
mond, to whom Sir Geoflfrey's profligacy was 
well known, had divined the same — and no 
more. He admired Una's noble charity of 
heart too much to think of thwarting it. 
Camolin was almost powerless — and Una had 
her way. 

She had no time to think of her position — 
no time to grieve or to rejoice — no time to 
realise her widowhood, her freedom. The 
bitter cup had been dashed down as it touched 
her lips — ^but its fiimes were in her brain ; 
and, if happiness — that bright unknown thing 
— ^were at hand, or if a bitterer woe was ap- 
proaching, she knew not — she questioned not 
her future. All was dim, dreamlike, unseen ; 
child-like, she floated passively in the dark, 
down the stream of events, conscious of the 
Hand that would not let her perish. She did 
not ask to see whither the torrent was bearing 
her — she turned to the duty at her side — 
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to the fellow-creature who suflFered, and was 
alone. 

An hour after they left the ship, Dora was 
lying upon Una's bed, at the hotel. A doctor, 
hastily called in, was applying leeches to her 
temples. Una, with unfaltering hand and eye, 
was assisting him ; and Tristram, with steadi- 
ness and presence of mind beyond his years, 
was obejdng the directions of both, and aiding 
as far as he could in attending his mother. 

*' You must send for her friends, my boy," 
said the doctor — " have you no 'aunt, or 
grandmother, who can come and nurse your 
mother ?" 

" We have no friends, except you," said the 
boy, turning to Una. 

" I will do all I can for her, and hire a 
nurse besides, if necessary," said Lady Wil- 
loughby to the doctor. 

He did not know who she was ; he under- 
stood nothing, except that his patient was a 
' person,' and his assistant a ' lady.' It was 
all very strange and mysterious — ^but Doctor 
Bull was not troubled with curiosity. 
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"Well, Ma'am/' he said, "you're very 
kind, I'm sure. She will come round soon, 
and then you'll give her something which I 
will send you directly. My patient's name 
is '' 

" Mrs. Fleming," said Una, quietly. 

It was well that Dora was insensible. 

" I'll call early in the morning," continued 
the doctor. " Good evening. Madam." 

" Will she get well ?" asked Tristram, in a 
low voice, pulling at the doctor's coat. 

" That she will, my man, if you take good 
care of her. No fear of her, with proper 
treatment. Good night, little fellow." 

" Tou won't go away ? — say you won't go 
away !" said Tristram, coming to Una's side, 
and twining his arms round one of hers. 

She pushed back the tangled chestnut locks 
from his brow, and looked him earnestly in 
the face. 

" No — I will not leave you while I can help 
you," she said — " I promise you this, Tristram. 
Now, help me to unfasten your mother's dress. 
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We must get her into bed. See, she breathes 
more freely — and her head is cool. Go on 
rubbing her hands, Tristram, while I unfasten 
her clothes." 

Una found a packet of papers stitched into 
the lining of Dora's dress. She laid them 
aside, though her cheek flushed with an unde- 
fined emotion as she touched them. 

Still insensible, but calm, and breathing 
gently, Dora lay in Una's bed. She smoothed 
the pillow, placed the light where its rays could 
not reach the sufferer's eyes, hung up the outer 
dress which she just removed, and restored the 
room to order and comfort. 

" Thank you," said Tristram. 

His gratitude and confidence touched Una 
deeply. She drew him to her side, and, as 
she did so, her eyes fell on the packet of 
papers which she had taken from Dora's 
dress. 

^' Tristram," she said, " surely your mother 
is not so friendless. Who sent her that — ^that 
electric telegraph news ?" 
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"The news that made her ill? I don't 
know — I can't understand what it was. She 
gets letters, I know, from Mr. Edwards — some- 
times from Manchester, sometimes from Lon- 
don. She never told me much." 

"And who is Mr. Edwards?'' 

" A sort of lawyer — who knew my mother 
when she was young, I believe." 

" And your father, Tristram?" 

The boy felt Una's slender fingers close con- 
vulsively on his wrist as she spoke. 

" I don't know," he answered, colouring 
with the recollection of his school adventure. 
" We were going to him in India, and she was 
to tell me, very soon. Ah ! I remember 
something she said to me last night." 

" What was it ?" 

" * If anything should happen to me/ she 
said, ' take the papers that you will find, and 
make your way to Mr. Edwards. His address 
is in the first envelope ; and, for your life, do 
not fail to obey me — and don't lose one of the 
papers.' Those were her very words." 

VOL. III. H 
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" What shall I do ? ^' muttered Una, more 
to herself than to Tristram. She closed her 
eyes, and pressed her hand upon her forehead, 
which began to burn and throb with perplexity 
and anguish. When she looked up, the packet 
lay upon her lap. 

" Open it, please,'' said Tristram. " I 
think we ought." 

^ Wsy — It was strange how the uncon- 
scious child identified her with his own and 
his mother's interests. 

" Please, read them,'' he said, as she hesi- 
tated. " Tou will know what to do." 

His appealing eyes — his confiding gesture ! 
— she had seen her little Mervyn approach her 
even thus, in his childish troubles ; although 
in Tristram's glance there was an anxious 
earnestness that was unchildish in its in- 
tensity. 

^*God help and direct me!" said Una, 
reverently. 

It was strange how she trembled with that 
little jacket in her hand. What had she to 
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fear? — surely she had abeady guessed the 
worst. But she did fear — a deadly chill was 
at her heart ; and instinctively she cried to 
Heaven for help, as if she saw peril and temp- 
tation at hand. 

She opened the envelope. It was unsealed 
— -her hands shook — paper after paper fell 
out. 

There was a mist before her eyes. She 
took up one — it was closely written, and the 
intricate lines spun and danced upon the page 
to her bewildered vision ; it fell from her hand 
— unread. She took up another — a small 
slip — the characters were black and clear; 
but they too quivered before her eyes, for a 
moment — and then, as in letters of fire- 
gigantic — distinct — thrilling as a trumpet 
voice — started forth Arthur Winton's name — 
and then her husband's — and another — and 
another. It was the marriage certificate. 
J^ow Una knew all. 
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CHAPTER VII. 

' Fasten your souls so high, that constantly 
The smile of your heroic cheer may float 
Above all floods of earthly agonies.' 

Mes. Bbowning. 



"We must go home," said Camolin to his 
brother ; " we camiot remain here. I must 
take poor Una home at once. If horrors 
are approaching, she shall be sheltered, at 
least." 

The brothers were together in their sitting- 
room at the hotel. Camolin was walking 
restlessly to and fro. Alan sat leaning on the 
table. 

" She must be mad — or deluded — that wild 
creature, I mean,'' he said. *' Winton must 
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silence her — arrange with her in some way ; 
but he seems to have quite lost his head." 

'^ To-morrow I must consult with him," 
said Camolin; "he did, indeed, seem strangely 
overcome ; but no wonder, considering how 
much he knew. I am glad we persuaded him 
to go to bed — he was in no state for all this 
painful talk, poor fellow ! Oh ! Alan — how 
will all this end ?" 

"Don't be nervous, Camolin. It's very 
unpleasant ; but, of course, the woman is mad 
—or, at any rate, deceived. She has got an 
idea into her head, but we can all take care 
that nothing comes of it. How could you let 
Una take possession of her in that insane 
manner?" 

" I would not thwart her at such a time, 
Alan. Her mind recovered its balance at 
once, when she found a friendless sufferer to 
assist. It was kinder to let her have her 
way, after such a shock." 

"And would you have her hear that 
woman's frightful ravings ?" 
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" She heard them enough, before we left the 
ship — I am sure she guessed the truth then — 
I trust there is no more for her to discover — 
poor Una !" 

"And all .this time my sister has been 
attending that disreputable woman — her own 
husband's cast off . , . ." 

" Alan, it was a relief to her, I know, to 
have such a task imposed — Admiral Raymond 
saw that it was so. — But we will go now and 
persuade her to rest." 

Alan shook his head impatiently. — The man 
of the world thought that his brother's ^.bsurd 
Quixotism had placed Una in a frightfully false 
position — ^but it was no use arguing with 
Camolin. 

" Yes, indeed," he said , " it is time to see 
how poor Una is. She has been left long 
enough alone with a maniac." 

" I saw the doctor as he came down, Alan, 
— Do you think I would leave Una in danger? 
He said that Mrs. Fleming's insensibility was 
likely to continue many hours. — But let us go 
upstairs at once." 
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They went to Una's room. — They opened 
the door, just as that fatal paper told its 
secret to Una's heart. 

The blow had not struck her down — ^for her 
appeal to Heaven, had been answered — She 
sat there, her white lips compressed, her clear 
eyes raised to Heaven — till Camolin's voice 
aroused her, and she met his anxious 
glance. 

No! she would not fail nor falter — she 
would guard him, yet a while, from this fright- 
ful revelation. — ^And Alan, too — so proud, so 
violent, yet to her so tender and loving — he 
also must be spared. — And yet — she could 
not bear it alone. — There was one who knew 
all — ^had he deceived her too ? 

She crushed the paper in her hand — she 
rapidly gathered up the others and held them 
tightly. 

Tristram looked on, bewildered — yet 
glancing fiercely at Alan, who had entered the 
room. 

" You should go to bed, dear Una," said 
Camolin ; " you must be exhausted." 
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" You have been here too long," said Alan; 
" leave her now, she is asleep — the landlady 
can easily find some one to attend her. — Come 
— there is a room ready for you. Leave Lady 
Willoughby alone, boy !" 

Tristram still held her by the skirts — and 
one hand was stretched towards Camolin, as if 
the friendless boy would claim his protection 
too. — But Camolin had not a word or a look 
for him — and the boy, stung and disappointed, 
only clung the closer to her whom he considered 
as his only fi'iend. — She laid one hand on 
his shoulder — in the other she held the 
papers. 

" Alan, this child is in my care — where is 
Mr. Winton?'' 

^' Winton ! " said Camolin, in terrified sur- 
prise — ^^ what of him ? he is gone to bed." 

" I must see him," said Una — " will you 
send him to me in the next room — I must see 
him at once." 

" Why — what has she been saying?" asked 
Alan, hurriedly. 
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*' Nothing — ^but I must see him, Alau — 
will you not go and call him for me ?" 

"To-morrow, dear Una," said Camolin, 
taking his sister's hand, and trying to draw 
her away. 

" To-night — ^to-night, Camolin — I must see 
him — then I will rest— K)h ! Alan, will you not 
go for him ?" 

There was no resisting her entreaty — ^Alan 
went. 

" If you have anything to say, dear Una, 
will you not say it to me ?" asked Camolin. 

"Not to-night— K)nly, Arthur, to-night — 
don't — don't take those papers from me — ^they 
are hers." 

He had but touched the packet she held in 
her hand, and she had started back as if to 
guard a treasure — and her voice had risen 
into a tone of intense alarm ; was her gentle 
mind indeed, shattered by the storm that had 
passed over it ? 

No — ^the light was still in her clear eyes, 
wavering perhaps — ^but unquenched, and soft 
as ever — she should still have her way. 
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So Camolin reflected, gazing silently at his 
sister, and at this moment Alan returned with 
Arthur — he had not gone to bed — solitude 
he had sought in the fierce turmoil of his soul 
— but rest was not for him. 

'^ Camolin, stay here and watch her till I 
come back, and be kind to this poor boy; 
Alan, you will try and arrange with the land- 
lady, about finding a suitable person to attend 
his mother at once — Tristram, she is quite 
safe, indeed — and I will return — ^now, Mr. 
Wmton." 

She spoke perfectly calmly, but with an 
effort — ^pressing her hand to her brow, and 
evidently striving to collect her ideas. 

Then she walked firmly into the adjoining 
room — and Winton followed her with uncertain 
and faltering steps. 

She closed the door, and sat down on the 
sofa — with a look she bade him take the place 
beside her. 

She put the fatal paper — ^the marriage cer- 
tificate — ^mto his hands. 
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' " Arthur — you know all," she said, fixing 
her eyes on his — *^ and you would have let 
me go !" 

He had no answer — he could not bear the 
reproach in her look — ^he sunk at her feet — he 
hid his face in his trembling hands — a groan 
— a cry of bitter accusation, broke from his 
heart. 

" Oh, Arthur ! for heaven's sake spare me 
this — ^be calm. I have no one — ^no one but 
you, to help me in this matter. Oh, Arthur ! 
I thought you were my Mend, I thought you 
were true — oh, be true now, Arthur — be true 
now, and tell me aU ; I throw myself upon 
your truth, your affection, Arthur." 

He rose and stood before her — "I would 
have died," he exclaimed, passionately; **I 
would have died — to save you this — ^yet hate 
me — scorn me — Una — I deserve it all — I 
should not breathe the same air as you — 
wretch, villain, that I was ! " 

" For God's sake, Arthur, teU me the truth 
now. You know all. She is his wife " 
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" It cannot be — ^it shall not be!" he cried 
wDdly. " It was not genuine — ^it was a trick 
— a deception, Una. You were a child ; oh, 
little I thought how I was wronging you when 
I. set my name to that paper." 

She drew it from his hand. 

" The most grievous wrong wad not mine, if 
you are speaking truly. But you are deceived, 
not deceiving, Arthur, I trust? The truth 
must reach me now ; and we must be calm. 
Look through these papers with me." 

Her steady will forced him into com- 
posure. One by one they read the papers 
together. Mr. Edwards' letter, its enclosures, 
a letter of Sir Geoffrey's, written to Dora a 
few days after their mamage — another of 
twelve month's later date ; document after 
document they read, till the pitiless fact 
asserted itself in both minds^ 

There was a moment's perfect, motionless 
silence, and then, with gleaming eyes and 
movement rapid as thought, Arthur rose, and 
seizing the papers, hurried towards the fire, 
urged thither by an irresistible wish. 
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" Arthur, are you so wicked and so false ; 
am I to despise you?" 

The words checked him ; he stood motion- 
less, a prey to wild contending impulses. 

She came to his side, and took the papers 
from his unresisting hands. 

''What tempted you to such baseness — to 
such a cruel wrong ?" 

Wrong ? to him there were no wrongs but 
hers — and he would have saved her. Her 
cause was the only right. Such was Arthur's 
feeling, or rather his impulse of the moment ; 
but the words that came so thrillingly from 
that noble heart, fell like a light from heaven 
upon the chaos and darkness of his own. 
Stricken with bitter shame, he stood by Una, 
afraid to meet her glance. 

*' Forgive me," he murmured ; he felt 
that he needed her forgiveness — ^that he had 
wronged her by dreaming of serving her cause 
by an evil action. What right had he to 
sully wtih one base thought the atmosphere 
made sacred by her utter purity and truth ? 
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"Forgive yourself, Arthur," she said, lay- 
ing her hand trustingly in his. ^* Think that 
you were bewildered, distraught — ^you would 
not, in a calmer moment, have dreamed of 
such a crime. These papers are a sacred 
charge." 

" Oh, Una ! Una ! — ^and is this horror to 
come upon you! — but Providence will not 
suflPer it. She will die — she may be dying 
now !" 

" Arthur, if I can bear it — and, thank God, 
I do not find it too hard, — cannot you be 
resigned ? Will not you help me to do right ? 
— stand by me in this perplexity ? She will 
not die — poor creature ! she must be righted 
before she dies — and her son " 

" Her son and yours, Una?" 

Her lip quivered, and her cheek grew crim- 
son — but faded quickly to a more utter 
whiteness. 

" God will take care of my son — the father- 
less children are His charge ; and if the 
world's ban is to follow Mervyn, strength will 
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be given Mm to bear all. You see, it has 
been granted to me. Arthur, the world's 
censure does not blight." 

She spoke with a quiet confidence, a steady 
faith, which Arthur thought more sorrowfully 
touching than the most demonstrative despair 
and yet, in the depths of his own heart, some- 
thing responded to the noble language of hers. 

His frantic agony was over why should he 

tremble for her so ? — what had she to fear ? 
The world's breath could not reach the hea- 
venly sphere of her life. 

" I will help you, Una — I will do all you 
wish — be your child's friend for ever — I 
dedicate my life to you and yours." 

'' Dear Arthur — you will not fail me, 1 
know. How shall I tell my brothers ?" 

He calmed her fears for them, by telling 
her that they were already half prepared — 
that Alan's suspicions had been raised some 
time ago, as well as Camolin's — and that he 
bad been questioned by them on the subject. 

" It was not well to keep me in ignorance,'^ 
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said Una ; " Arthur, you were not sure — ^you 
could not have been sure that I was — -, — what 
the world thought me. Ton were in doubt — 
and you would have let me go/' 

" What could I do ? — Una, could / have 
struck this blow ?" 

" To save me from unconscious crime — ^to 
restore the one who is wronged and oppressed 
— to do right, Arthur, and to be true !" 

He had no answer ; he could not say " Una, 
I loved you, and therefore I dared not speak — 
therefore, I let you go." 

" But all things have been ordered rightly, 
Arthur. Providence has saved us — ^her and 
me. Let us be thankfiil — our wrongs are 
over now." 

Her voice failed. 

^*You are quite exhausted,'' said Arthur. 
" How will you bear all this ? Will you not 
go to rest ?" 

" To rest ? yes, I will rest. All is clear 

to me, now. Tell my brothers, Arthur — you 
will know how." 
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" I will Oh, do not go there again to- 
night!" 

Una had left the room, and was entering 
the adjoining one, where Dora lay. Sh<8 did 
not heed his request, but went to the bed- 
side. 

All was still. Dora lay motionless, breath- 
ing quietly. Tristram, tired after the day's 
excitement, slept beside her. A hired nurse 
had just arrived, and was already established 
at the fire-side ; and Camolin, the only rest- 
less one, although outwardly so calm, sat 
waiting for ]^s sister. 

She led him from the room. 

" All is well, dear Camolin," she said, in 
reply to the eager question in his eyes—" I 
am tired, and will go to bed. You must talk 
to Mr. Winton — and then rest, as I shall." 

She kissed him, and disappeared — still 
holding Dora's papers. 

Danger, and misery, and what the world 
calls disgrace — all these frightftil phantoms 
were crowding round her. Her life lay in 

VOL. III. I 
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darkness^ and shame, and rain — ^her future 
was overshadowed with a brooding horror— 
her present was full of turmoil and of care — a 
killing blight was on her. .... 

Not so. Shame and disgrace could not 
touch her radiant purity— darkness could not 
shadow the path of the just, which, though 
leading through a thorny and desolate land, 
yet was shining more and more unto the per* 
fect day — phantoms could not terrify the spirit 
that walked among angels — ^no blight oould 
harm the Aowct on which the Heaven-dow 
rested. 

That night — ^in the crisis of her life— Una's 
sleep was calm and unbroken as an infant's. 

^ Thou wilt keep him in perfect peace, 
whose mind is stayed on Thee.' 
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CHAPTEB VIIL 

• By her love she overcame.' 

Mb8. Bbownikg. 



It was very late before Camolin retired to 
rest. Arthur told all to Una's brothers, with 
out reserve. Horror-struck, they heard his 
tale. He had scarcely read the papers, yet he 
had seen and recollected enough to destroy all 
^ hope, and so he told them. 

Camolin could only murmur his thanl^fiilness 
that Una's strength and courage had carried 
her through so much crushing woe ; his own 
spirit was too deeply and too freshly wounded 
to allow of many words, and, when all had been 
told, he left his brother and Arthur, and 

I 2 
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sought for solitude and rest — such rest as he 
could find. 

^' Those papers I" said Alan, as the door 
closed. " Where are they ?" 

" Lady Willoughby has them all. She took 
them with her. She will show them to you 
to-morrow." 

" A scandal has been raised already by that 
woman's making such a scene in the ship ; but 
that will die away. Don't you see, Winton ? 
— ^there is no danger, as we have the papers." 

" They are in Lady Willoughby 's charge 
The woman's interests are safe. Your sister 
will do what is right, De Vesci." 

" What are you talking about ?" said Alan, 
impatiently ; " mj sister knows nothing about 
business, and Camolin is such a weak fellow, 
he's sure to do more harm than good ; but you 
and I, as men of the world, know how to make 
all right. Our course is clear." 

The tempter was speaking to Arthur's heart. 
A wild hope rose within him, that another's 
hand might do the deed that would rescue 
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Una, while his remained unstained. But he 
would hear no more. 

^ It is very late, De Vesci. We have had a 
trying day. Let us go to bed.'* 

And he rose, and bade Alan good-night. 

" Why, you are nearly as much upset as 
Camolin. It was a shock, certainly, but every- 
thing has turned out most luckily. That 
woman's breaking down as she did has just 
saved us, although it certainly may give rise 
to unpleasant reports; and Una is delivered 
from misery. Good-night, Winton. You'll 
go with me to London to-morrow, I suppose ?' 
• " I ? Oh ! I had quite forgotten. The 
Derby you mean ! Are you going still ?" 

"What has come over you, Winton? Of 
course I must go, and so must you — it's a 
matter of business. An afternoon train will 
do. I shall arrange these matters to-morrow 
morning," 

And Alan was left alone, wondering at 
Arthur's stupidity. 

^* These excitements have rendered him 
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obtuse/' thought the man of the world. ^^ He 
can't have picked up any of Una's quixotic 
notions. No^ he's the last man for that. 
The fact is^ I suppose, that he is annoyed at 
his name being on that paper ; he fancies he 
has something to do with getting poor Una 
into all this trouble. Well, we are beginning 
to prosper at last. She is free, and Florence 
is mine. K next week were only well over ! 
Poor dear Una I I'm sure she will knock 
herself up — she will have no sleep to-night ; 
and Winton — how cut up he is ; I believe he 
is in love with her all this time. That must 
be it — and yet one would think she was the 
last woman he would fancy. He's a good 
fellow, too. It would do very well." 

And Alan went to bed at sunrise, ponder- 
ing these things. At about eight o'clock the 
doctor visited Dora, as he had promised. He 
was surprised to find that although all dan- 
gerous symptoms had subsided, she was 
scarcely conscious from weakness. The sick- 
room, indeed, presented a strange appearance ; 
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all was conAisioii — ^tbe clothes, wbkb Una fatd 
so careftilly hung up the night before, were 
lying in all directions upon the floor — ^the bed 
was a mass of disorder^ and Dovslj with her 
long, pak hair, all torn and iHshevelled, lay 
panting where she had thrown herself upon ' 
the ruffled pillows ; the nurse was trying to 
administ^ some restorative, but her hand 
shook as she held the glass to Dora's lip^-^ 
and Tristram was crouching at the foot of the 
bed, crying yiolently* 

The doctor stared round in surprise, widi 
the pati^it's wrist between his fingers. 

"Very low and fast — a great change. 
What has been going on here, nurse ?'' 

" Oh, Sir ! I've had such work with her I 
she was finely this morning, until shcx took to 
asking about some lost papers of hers ; and 
she has been raving fiightful, and talking of 
ruin and destruction, and threatening and 
terrifying this boy who says they are quite 

" Well, well — he must find them; we can't 
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have such scenes, enough to make it end in 
brain fever. There — she's recovering now. 
No, my good woman, you can't get up/' 

He laid his strong hand upon Dora's 
shoulder and kept her down — ^but it was no 
easy matter, for the strength of fury had 
returned. 

^'Tristram! idiot! fool! you have ruined 
your mother — ruined yourself — ^you — — - " 

" Be silent," said the doctor, sternly, " you 
are killing yourself — ^what have you lost ? we 
will get it back if you lie still." 

" Mother, she will give them back — ^they are 
safe indeed," sobbed Tristram*. 

" Wretched fool — wicked, wicked child ! 
how dared you give them to her ! Give them 
back I she give them back !" 

And her fierce laugh rang through the 
room. 

" Nurse," said the doctor, stUl holding Dora 
down, — " nurse, you must quiet that boy, and 
make him get back the papers — ^this can't go 
on." 
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"It's her marriage lines, sir, I believe," 
said the nurse. 

" I don't care what it is — she must have it 
back, or we shall have brain-fever here — ^now 
my good woman, we'll find your papers for 
you — ^be reasonable — ^if your boy gave them to 
that kind lady, who took such care of you last 
night, she will give them to you when you're 
fit to have them. She's not up yet, but when 
I see you quiet, I'll send to her for them." 

But his soothing tone and his fair promises, 
were only oil upon the flames. 

" Never ! never ! she's our worst enemy — 
she and that Winton^ — ^they are together — I 
saw him— curses — perdition, on them both — 
and on you, child, you are the cause of all — 
cuuse you, Tristram — oh, no ! my boy, my 
darling, my own ruined treasure— come to me, 
Tristram, forgive me, my own child." 

The doctor was sorely puzzled — ^he had no 
experience of lunatics — should he . call in 
another physician? No — ^he was not easily 
fiightened — the case was interesting — he 
would exercise his own judgment. 
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^^ If you alarm the house, and scream and 
struggle in this wicked manner, I shall put 
you in confinement, and then what will be- 
come of your boy ? If you Ke still for ten 
minutes, I promise you your papers at the 
end of them/' 

The papers mi^ be at ^ bottom of tiie 
sea, for aught he knew or cared — if H&ey were 
indeed lost, something must be invented to 
quiet her — ^he would give her a strong opiate 
at once — ^to prolong the ten minirtes into 
as many hours — probably the lost papers onl^ 
existed in her fancy. 

All this he thought, sa he gazed fixedly it 
Dora's wild eyes and streaming haiB-— she lay 
gasping and struggling for breath — she had 
exhausted herself with rage, and now her 
strength was fast failing. 

The door opened, and Una, in her white 
dressing-gown, stood on the threshold. TUs- 
tram flew to her side, and dung round her^ 
sobbing wildly. 

It was well that Doctor BuU was there, and 
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that his hand was strong, or those longfingers^ 
that clutched couviilsiyely in the air, would 
have closed on Una's throat that instant. 

" Ah !" she screamed, struggling with reno- 
vated strength, while fire flashed from her 
stormy eyes, and her teeth chattered and 
gnashed at the fiuious words she laboured to 
utter. ^'Ah! you are come, to trample, to 
triumph ! Ah ! curses on you !" 

And then words failed, and hatred found ex- 
pression in shrieks and cries, fiercer than all 
language. 

The nurse tried to lead the pale, gentle lady, 
firom the horror-haunted room. 

"No. Let her go, doctor,'' said Una, her 
dear yoice distinct above the hoarse and now 
failing cries. 

^' Let her go, please ; she will not hurt me. 
Dora Willoughby, I have brought you all your 
papers back." 

She came to the bed-side, and laid the 
packet fm Dora's pillow. 

The wild hands seized it — ^tore it open ; the 
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burning eyes glared for a moment on the con- 
tents, theji closed, and, with a long sigh, and 
grasping the packet with all her remaining 
strength, Dora fainted. 

" There now," said the doctor ; " it's all 
over ; I thought she was mad, but she^ was 
only mistaken. What a frightful temper! 
There's no fear of her now. Let her lie quiet, 
ril send her a composing draught, ma'am. 
What did you say her name was ? Was it not 
Fleming last night ?" 

** Her name is Willoughby," said Una very 
quietly. 

Tristram looked up in surprise, but asked no 
question ; nor did the doctor. * Persons ' 
often had a dozen aliases. It was rather 
curious that ^ ladies' should interest themselves 
about them; but curious things were con- 
tinually happening, and names were t)f no 
consequence, except for putting on the apothe- 
cary's labels. 

^* She will do well enough now if she does 
not get into another passion," said the doctor. 
^' Good morning, ma'am !" 
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And he went home to his breakfast. The 
^ case' had given him an appetite. But it was 
rather disappointing, after all, that it had ter 
minated in mere syncope, after a fit of rage. 
If it had proved a case of mania — although the 
patient was only * a person' — it might have 
brought him into notice. 

Una did not remain with Dora. She quieted 
Tristram by assuring him that his mother would 
now be calm and well, and, promising to re- 
turn before long, she left the room. 

She had a long and earnest talk with Camo- 
lin that morning. It was not easy to soothe 
him into acquiescence to her hard fate — but 
she succeeded. And when the interview was 
over, the brother and sister were of one mind. 

As he left her room, Alan entered it. It 
was still early — scarcely ten o'clock. He 
was surprised to find his sister up and dressed 
— ^he did not think she would have been able 
to rise. 

After a few kind words and brotherly 
caresses, he began, with some little embarass- 
ment, to approach the fatal subject. 
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"That mad woman — you have not heard 
of her this mornings I suppose ?" 

"She is not mad, Alan. She is much 
better — I have seen her. Mr. Winton has 
told you all, I know." 

"He has. My dear Una, you must put 
this matter into my hands. It is most un- 
pleasant and painful ; but all will be well, if 
you go home quietly with Gamolin, and leave 
me to manage." 

" Thank you, dear Alan — ^but you can do 
nothing. What can any of us do ? And I 
could not go home until she is well, or in the 
hands of friends." 

"Una, this is perfect madness! What 
have you to do with her ? The very idea of 
your having anything to say to her, is too 
shocking." 

" Not to me, Alan. To her, poor creature, 
I fear it is so, but I have unconsciously done 
her a cruel wrong," — and Una tried to repress 
a diudder, which came over her at the thought 
of him whose sin had created the bitter wrongs 
of both, — " and I cannot forsake her now." 
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Una's single-hearted charity threw Alan into 
despair. No arguments wonld avail against 
such ideas. It was madness, indeed, to talk 
of 'not forsaking' such an enemy as Dora; 
but when people took that ground, what 
appeal would they heed ? He was impatient ; 
he would have been angry, but for the serious- 
ness of the case, and his strong affection for 
his sister. 

"Dear Una," he said, "I know I can't 
Make jou see this matter in its real light — 
jou are too good, and too ignorant of life ; 
but I shall take care that you do not suffer 
by your simplicity. There were some papers 
let me see them.*' 

"I have given them back to her,*' was 
Una's quiet reply. 

Alan started back thunder-struck. 

" Oh, Una I " he cried ; " had you the foDy 

— ^were you mad enough but I must 

get them from her." 

Una took hold of his arm. 

" No, Alan,*' she said ; " I know what you 
would do." 
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" Burn them, and save you and your child, 
of course ; it is my duty, as your brother. 
Let me go, Una." 

" Tour duty ! Oh, Alan ! Alan ! that you 
should dream of such cruel treachery . it 
is our duty to redress her wrongs ! '' 

"Her wrongs! It is maddening to hear 
you talk so. What have you to do with her ? 
Think of your wrongs — your own good name 

— your position — your child's prospects 

our mother — Camolin's marriage — me — all of 
us — sacrificed to an idea.'' 

** To truth, Alan. No sacrifice is too great 
— ^too hard. Camolin sees it as I do. What 
can I do ? I must do right. I must accept 
my position. I could not live by fi*aud, 
Alan." 

"Camolin is a fool," murmured Alan, be- 
tween his teeth. He almost hated his brother 
at that moment. To think that disgrace, 
scandal, misery, was to fall upon their house 
through the mad fanatic folly of its Head! 
"Una, Una, you don't know — ^you cannot 
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dream of all the hann, the ruin, that you will 
cause by your senseless scruples. The fall of 
our family — ^your own shame — ^your child's 
destruction." 

" I fear no shame, Alan ! What have I to 
do with shame ? — ^my hands are stained by no 
false deed. I bear no longer the name to 
which I have no right. But I have no 
strength for argument. I have no more to 
say — only, that I will not do evil, that good 
may come." 

*^ Evil ! — Where's the evil ? What harm do 
you do to that wretched creature by leaving 
her in the position she has held for years? 
But there is no end to the evil you would now 
bring upon yourself and all of us." 

" It cannot injure us, Alan. We have no 
real harm to fear; and if we had, still, I 
could not do this wicked thing, nor allow it. 
God forgive you, dear brother, for harbouring 
the thought." 

Alan saw that all was in vain ; that Una 
would not listen to reason. Camolin, too, was 

VOL. III. K 
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pursuing the same mad course. And Winton ; 
well, there was hope there. Winton was a 
man of the world, and a friend, or more, to 
Una. Alan caught at the idea. 

" One word more,'' he said, after a moment's 
pause ; "in this matter, will you be advised 
by Winton?" 

" In this matter I have but one course open 
to me," said Una ; " therefore advice is needless 
— ^but Alan, he thinks as I do. — He has pro- 
mised — solemnly — ^to do as I wish." 

Alan sat silent, a prey to his indignant 
despair. — ^And yet he saw something beautiful 
in Una's madness, and its strange power over 
other minds — He dared not approach her — ^he 
could not save her. — She was flinging herself 
into the gulf, and he had no power to arrest 
her fatal course. And Winton too ! Winton 

under the same infatuation ! There was no 

hope, then. The family must face it out as 
best it could. — As for Una — it was happy for 
her, that her delusion supported her so 
well. 
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Alan vsat musing for a long time. — Una had 
left the room — she eould not endure to prolong 
the conversation, it was too painful. — He re- 
mained trying to pieture the fixture to himself 
— she returned to perform the present duty. 

She found Dora awake, but calm — Tristram 
was sitting beside her. — He rose, as ^his 
fi:'iend ' entered, and drew her to the bed-side 
— but Dora had turned away her face — some- 
thing in her attitude showed that she had done 
so less in anger than in shame — Una under- 
stood all, and took her enemy's hand in 
hers. 

It was not withdrawn — ^ and Una felt it 

tremble more and more. The bed shook 

with Dora's irrepressible sobbing, 

" Be calm — ^be comforted," said Una's gentle 
voice ; " I have come to talk to you. — We 
have a great deal to say to one another— 
Nurse, will you leave us together for a 
little while — Tristram, will you go with 
Nurse ?" 

The old- woman vanished; a prey to 
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devouring curiosity; Tristram reluctantly 
followed. 

Dora, weak, surprised, touched in spite of 
herself, could only weep in silence. — She could 
not bear this — she was prepared for a conflict 
— a trial of strength — a fierce battle between 
Una's cause and hers — ^but this — ^what could it 
mean ? Her spirit was crushed — one shock 
after another in such quick succession had 
overwhelmed her — ^to hear of his death — to see 
her enemies around her — the papers which 
were her sole reliance, in their possession •— to 
have them restored just as she had realised 
tlie total destruction of her hopes — and then 
to lie there, weeping and prostrate, under the 
touch of that hated rival. 

Una saw all the strife, all the anguish in 
Dora's heart, although the tell-tale face was 
still averted. She pitied her poor passion — 
tost sister, so friendless, so full of enemies 

within so weakened by pain of body and 

mind, so cruelly deceived and wronged for 
years — a wrong too, so nearly consummated 
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only last night, by her friend, and for her 
sake. 

And Una hid her face in Dora's pillow, till 
it was wet with the tears of both. 
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CHAPTER IX. 

^ Shall sharpest pathos blight us, knowing all 
Life needs for life is possible to will ?' 

Tennyson. 



They recovered their composure after a while 
— Una, by an effort of will — Dora, because 
she could weep no longer. And then they 
looked one another in the face — and Dora 
knew she had no enemy, and her softening 
heart began to fail her. She could find no 
words — ^indeed, she scarcely knew what feeling 
it was that sought expression; wonderingly, 
with a strange, bewildered gaze, she scanned 
the face that was bending over her. 

'* Do not hate me," said Una — " do not 
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turn fram me again. You have suffered a 
long time on my account, I know — ^it is my 
turn, now." 

The pale, fair features — ^the fragile form — 
said more than the words to Dora's heart — 
where a strange revulsion was taking place. 
The thin, white hand was still in hers; — 
almost unconsciously she pressed it to her lips 
— and then, with a recoil of feeling, she re- 
linquished it, and turned away. 

" Leave me — leave me !" she murmured — 
^'I never expected this — I cannot bear it. 
Oh, that I had never been bom — that I had 
died, I and my child 1" 

" Do not speak such wild word& — ^it is a 
time for thankfulness — all will be well with 

you, now. Was it not well that we met 

that- all this has happened? There are 

no difficulties before you now. This is what 
I came to tell you. My brother and I will do 
all we can to establish your rights. It is only 
just that I should help you, as I have wronged 
you for so long. You have no friends here — 
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and the same trouble that you have borne so 
long, now, by the will of God, falls upon me 
and mine. Surely, we feel for each other. 
There should be love between us two, Dora — 
our children are brothers !" 

Dora was trying to doubt — ^to harden her- 
self — ^to think of the wickedness of the world 
—of all the deceit, and treachery, and false- 
hood, she had met with in her dark life : she 
was struggling, while Una spoke, to revive her 
failing hatred — ^to mistrust those soft accents 
— to fling off that gentle grasp ; but Una's 
last words, and the light in her stedfast eyes, 
the radiance on her brow, revealed to Dora's 
furtive glance and questioning heart, that 
Truth and Love had spoken. 

Truth and Love ! a spring of those pure 
waters — a gleam of that heavenly light — ^yet 
lingered in the chaos of Dora's nature, and 
sprung up to recognise their like. Again, the 
trembling lips touched that "hand — and lingered 
there, while the warm tears fell over it. 

" I have fallen among angels," murmured 
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Dora. " You — ^what are you — to give up all ? 
You are more than human — and I — ^what shall 
I say ? I don't know how to thank you." 

"Don't thank me — ^why should you? I 
could not have done otherwise. Do not weep, 
Dora — ^you are not strong enough for all this ! 
Be calm — think that all is well. Why should 
you cry so bitterly ?" 

Una smoothed the pillow as she spoke, and 
passed her arm round Dora's neck. 

" For you — ^for you !" sobbed Dora — " what 
will become of you ? You have a child— oh, 
what will become of you ?" 

" I and my child are in God's hands — He 
will provide." 

" But the world — and your family-^ — -and 
you so gentle, so delicately reared — ^all this 
shame and misery to come on you — ^through 
me." 

" No shame, Dora — ^not one touch of shame. 
Besides, it is my turn. Remember what you 
have suffered — ^through me." 

"Gh, dear lady — oh, dear, kind sister!" 
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cried Dora, with passionate impulse — " I never 
thought to see this day. I wish I was good, 
that I might bless you — I wish I had a faith, 
that I might pray 'for you. Oh I why are you 
an angel — and I your destroyer ?" 

Una's kiss fell like a seal of peace upon her 
lips ; she felt herself pressed to that noble 
heart. A new life came upon her in that 
embrace — ^the spirit of love revived within her 
— the evil things, the wild beasts, and fierce 
night-birds of her soul, fled before the rising 
sun. 

" And now," said Una, after a few moments 
of eloquent silence—" now lie still, while I 
write. I have brought my desk, and I shall 
write to Mr. Edwards. Forgive my having 
read your papers, Dora. You were very ill, 
you know — and Tristram was at a loss what 
to do." 

" Forgive you ? How can I forgive myself 
for my wicked anger ? You read them, then, 
alone?" 

" I read them with one who knew all — 
with Mr. Winton, my friend." 
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Pora's eyes flashed with something of 
theb old light for an instant. 

"Mr. Winton! my enemy — and he let 
you keep them — he let you give them 
back?" 

"Dora, you have no enemy — and I, no 
treacherous and dishonourable friend. The 
world has been hard upon you, and has taught 
you a hard and cruel lesson — ^will you not un- 
learn it, and trust us all ?" 

She had so far unlearnt it, that she felt the 
reproof; and, with a silent pressure of Una's 
hand, she took the papers from under her 
pillow, and gave them to her. She was 
passive under the weight of Una's noble good- 
ness ; and yet she had sufficient greatness of 
her own to bear it uncrushed, accepting all 
with generous gratitude. In the hearts of 
these two women — the Heathen and the Saint 
— there was a true sisterhood. 

" Eead this,^' said Una, after the lapse of a 
few minutes — putting the note she had just 
written into Dora's hand. 
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" Hotel, Southampton, 

" May 25th. 
" Sir, 

" Your Mend and cKent, lately known 
as Mrs. Fleming, is suflFering from illness, in 
consequence of the shock conveyed to her by 
the telegraphic message which you forwarded 
yesterday. As she is unable to write, I do so, 
to inform you of her address for^ the present, 
and also to tell you that my family and myself 
are now aware of all the circumstances of her 
marriage ; and that, so far from presenting 
any opposition to the measures you may think 
proper to take in order to restore her to her 
rights, we are prepared to forward those 
measures, as far as lies in our power. 
" I remain, Sir, faithftiUy yours, 

" Una de Vesci." 

*'WiU that do?" asked Una, as Dora 
silently restored it with a look that betrayed a 
gratitude too intense for utterance. 

She made a gesture of assent. 
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At this moment, Tristram, tired of lingering 
among the passages, re-entered the room — 
timidly, and half conscious of being in the way. 
He stole to his mother's bedside, and wondered 
at the wild and passionate caresses which she 
lavished on him — while Una sealed and 
directed her letter. Then she called the boy 
to her side, and, holding him by the hand, she 
said — 

"Tristram, your mother is not strong 
enough to tell you something, which you 
ought to hear. Sir Geofeey Willoughby was 
your father. Tour mother is now his widow ; 
she will soon bear his name. It was a most 
unhappy error that has made me do so all 
these years. You are Tristram Willoughby ; 
my child — ^you remember him — ^is your half- 
brother. Your mother will tell you the rest, 
by-and-bye. Now, will you take this letter to 
the post-office, across the street, and bring 
Nurse back, when you return." 

The bewildered boy obeyed, trying, as he 
went, to realise the truth of Una's startling 
revelation. 



I 
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'' That little fellow in Ireland," thought he, 
as he crossed the road. " What can he be, 
then ? He must be what that rascal Brown 
called me— and my brother too ! Well, no- 
body shall call him names when I am by — 
that's all. My little brother ! Some day he 
shall live with me!" 

And musing thus, he would have forgotten 
to call the nurse, but that her sharp whisper 
reached his ears as he ran by an open door. 
She was confiding all her discoveries, sus- 
picions, and speculations respecting the * lady' 
and the * person,' to the cook and the head 
chambermaid, who were listening, open- 
mouthed. Tristram caught the last words. 

" She's not a common person, depend upon 
it, or I wouldn't stay to nuss her. That Sir 
Geoflfrey, that's dead, was a downright bad 
one, Tve heard. It's bigamy, and no less." 

Tristram interrupted her abruptly, not con- 
descending to question or explain. She fol- 
lowed him upstairs. Una was leaving the 
room as they entered it. She was suflfering 
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and exhausted, and needed to be alone. There 
was a dull pain at her heart, a weary throb- 
bing in her over-tasked brain — something that 
should not fail so soon seemed to be failing 
within her. 

She met Camolin at her door. He had been 
looking for her. 

"Dear Una," he said, shocked atthe sufferr 
ing in her face ; " how ill you look !*' 

" I hope I am not ill/' she whispered ; "but 
I am so tired — so tired, Camolin !" 

She tottered to her bed-side, and lay down. 
Her maid, who was fussing about the room, 
and who had discovered enough to give her 
fullest sympathy to her mistress, and her 
bitterest hatred to the dead Sir Geoffrey, came 
to her side with a glass of water, which Camo- 
lin took and held to his sister's lips. 

" Thank you," she said ; " but I only want 
rest, I think. I have done all, Camolin. 
Don't ask me now ! Let me rest ! — and leave 
me, dear brother ! " 

He kissed her, and departed. Her maid 
respected her sorrow, and left her to herself- 
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CHAPTER X. 

< I stand amid the roar 
Of a surf-tormented shore, 
And I hold within my hand 
Grains of the golden sand ; 
How few ! yet how they creep 
Through my fingers to the deep, 
While I weep — ^while I weep ! 
Oh God ! can I not grasp 
Them with a tighter clasp ? 
Oh Grod ! can I not save 
One from the pitiless wave ? 
Is all that we see or seem 
But a dream within a dream ? 

Edgab Poe. 



In the afternoon, Alan came to his sister's 
room. He found her lying on her bed, awake, 
yet almost stupified with exhaustion; while 
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Camolin watdied beside her — he left the 
room, however, as his younger brother en- 
tered. 

Una turned languidly, and took Alan's 
hand, but spoke not. 

"Dear Una," he said, **I come to tell you 
that Winton and I must return to London to- 
day. We left some business unfinished, which 
we must return to settle." 

"Arthur, too?'' murmured Una. " But it 
is better for him, perhaps — ^yes, I forgot." 

"I cannot bear to leave you thus," said 
Alan, bending over her. 

" Don't think of me. I am well — only 
tired and bewildered. Grood-bye, dear brother 
— I cannot talk." 

" Try to sleep — ^lie still. When shall I see 
you again ?" 

" I can't tell — I know nothing — when God 
pleases, Alan. Camolin will take me home — 
to-morrow, perhaps. God bless you, dear 
brother." 

He saw how her strength was failing — ^he 

VOL III. L 
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saw that indeed she could not talk. His 
heart smote him — yet he must leave her. 
The world — ^and the impending race— and his 
engagements — and the necessity of bearing 
with ^ courage ' before the world the blow 
that had fallen on his family — ^were not all 
these the realities of life ? And what could 
he do for Una by remaining? — and yet, to 
leave her thus 

He stooped to kiss her — ^he felt her arm 
glide round his neck — the light touch of her 
hand, as she put aside his hair — and the 
long pressure of her lips upon his brow ; he 
heard her whispered blessing — he received 
into his ruined heart the balm of her pure 
love too late, too late ! 

He could have wept long and bitterly — it 
would have been happiness to have done so ; 
but the man of the world crushed back the 
child-impulse, though tears were scalding his 
heart. One moment he remained in that pure 
embrace — one moment his lips rested on that 
colourless cheek, and then he turned away — 
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away from his good angel — away from love, 
and truth, and holiness — away from his fair 
beacon, his only spirit-home. 

Arthur dared not approach her— dared not 
look upon her suffering — dared not intrude 
on her the presence of his own. He too must 
go — ^the same ^ realities ' claimed him, though 
well he knew and felt how unreal they were. 
But the world held him still — not with a 
syren's clasp, but with the failing clutch of a 
conquered demon. 

He went with Alan to London — the Derby 
was unavoidable — ^to him it was a matter of 
course — ^a matter of business that he should 
attend the race, at least on the two important 
days — ^when these were over, he would return 
to Sussagh at once. 

In moody silence he sat beside Alan in the 
railway carriage — he could not talk as his 
companion did — he scarcely answered when 
spoken to. 

But Alan dreaded silence — dreaded to hear 
the voice of his own heart — ^he was miserable 

L 2 
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about Una, about the stain that had fallen on 
the family — about hunself — black forebodings 
darkened his spirit — even the thought of 
Florence was pain and fear, he knew not why 
— ^the coming race was a terror — ^the future 
utter blackness — ^his head throbbed, his heart 
seemed beating under a load that would soon 
silence its pulsations — Madness and Folly ! — 
he was a man, and could, and must shake oflF 
this childishness — and he tried to do so, by 
turning his mind to business — the business of 
the race — ^and talking eagerly to Arthur about 
it — ^but all the while his heart was in the 
" limitless desert " of which in his own wild 
lyric he had sung, and the echo of his strain 
haunted him like the voice of an attendant 
Demon, 

* The hope of to-morrow 
Darkens and fades as the thickening night wears on.' 

More and wilder strains kept surging from the 
ruined Poet-heart — but the brain, world- 
enslaved, held them down — and the lips that 
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pined to utter all the poetry of his shadow- 
haunted soul, talked of horses and of money, 
as if that soul took thought for nothing else. 

He found Mr, Moray's letter — and 
Florence's — ^when he reached his rooms at 
Knightsbridge Barracks — he was not sur- 
prised — ^the shadow had but darkened — ^ 
darkened on — ^into Reality. The only light — 
the last beacon — ^the soft flickering ray that 
had been the only gleam in his starless night, 
was gone out — ^hopelessly this time — into utter 
darkness. 

No more love — ^no more beauty — ^no more 
truth. His earthly hope was dead — ^his fair 
hope, that might have borne immortal fruit - - 
now he must live for lower things — he must 
learn to forget — ^he must drown the last 
beating of his heart — ^fling himself on the cold 
bosom of the world — surely she would comfort 
her chad ! 

Thus he mused, trampling down his blighted 
love, fighting with his regrets, yet suffering as 
no mourner ever suffers — poor rebel soul ! 
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tion came over him, that fortune would favour 
him now — ^favour him beyond all precedent — 
become his good genius, now that love and 
happiness had failed. Money ! he must have 
money ; this was still an end to live for — ^this 
was still a living hope. And chance must win 
it for him, for he could not and would not 
toil. Chance must be his divinity, his sole 
dependence for pleasure, for wealth, for the 
stormy excitement he could not live without. 
And yet he did not wholly trust his new idol ; 
reckless and desperate — ^falling — ^falling faster 
and faster down the abyss of evil, a wild 
thought, which a week ago would not have 
crossed his mind, now came and harboured 
there. His heaven-abandoned reason must 
have begun to fail — ^his bewildered brain must 
have been touched with madness, or worldly 
wisdom— conunon sense — would have saved 
him from the deed, unless, indeed, the powers 
of evil were pursuing him to destruction. 

He had backed the field against the 
favourite — he now doubled his bets, for strange 
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to say, there were still quarters in which his 
credit had not failed, and then by disguises 
and contrivances, which totally unassisted, he 
managed with the most consummate ingenuity, 
he contrived an interview with ^ Consuelo's ' 
groom, the night before the race. 

I need not describe the scene— I will not 
linger over the vile darkness of this passage in 
the life of one whose poet-nature might have 
borne such fair immortal fruit — I will but tell 
the facts — ^how they came about, the reader 
must guess. — He named the enormous sum 
which he stood to win — ^he told the man that 
one-third of it should be his if Consuelo lost 
the race. 

He had no security to give — he was as he 
thought, a nameless stranger to the man — he 
could but give his most solemn oath, that it 
should be as he had promised — and this he did. 

Oh ! fearftd rashness — oh, folly beyond 
conception. — The merest boy would have been 
more rational in his base dishonesty, than was 
the man of the world on this occasion. 
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But surely fortune had indeed become his 
inspiration, his good genius. 

The man consented : Consuelo was not to 
win — ^Alan came home — ^and for the first time 
in his life, voluntarily drank himself into 
oblivion. 

The day came — Norman, encouraged by 
Alan's confidence, increased his bets against 
the favourite, sure that the time was now come 
when he should retrieve his fortunes — ^Winton 
was at the race, but kept aloof from both. 

Consuelo won by a full length ; Mystica ran 
second. 

Alan did not see the end of the race — he 
was lying insensible, as the favourite rushed 
by — ^he heard her name rending the air in the 
shouts of thousands — ^he saw her flash forth 
from the rushing mass, the sunshine on her 
red flank and white rider — a phantom on a 
steed of flame — and then he saw and heard no 
more. 

The day was lovely — ^the race gay, and 
well attended — ^ everybody was there,' as Mrs. 
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Lytton said to her husband, while they were 
driving home. 

"But how shocking that was about Mr. 
De Vesci," said Mrs. Vemon — ^who being a 
relation of the irresistible Lord Francis, was 
just now Mrs. Lytton's dear friend, and had 
accompanied her to Epsom together with Mr. 
Augustus Floors, who was her brother, and 
another ^dear friend' of the graceful little 
owner of the barouche. 

" Shocking indeed," said Mrs. Lytton, " but 
now, what was it all? Mr. Floors, you 
always find out everything." 

" I heard everything from Francis," inter- 
posed Mrs. Vemon, " he found out the whole 
story, and saw the miserable swindler revive, 
and go home with his friends." 

Mrs. Vemon was strong-minded, and called 
things by their right names. 

" Oh, JuUa," said Mr. Floors, deprecatingly, 
" don't abuse him till every one else does — 
it s rather soon to begin — he was cruelly sold 
too, by Consudo's people." 
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"Sold — was be?'' asked Mrs. Lytton, 
laughing, — " but how was it ? — He bribed the 
rider, did'nt he — ^and the man told every one, 
and did'nt do what he was bribed for — was 
that it?" 

"Exactly," said Mr. Floors,— " and De 
Vesci will be at Boulogne this time to-morrow, 
of course." 

" Most disgraceful," murmured Mr. Lytton, 
" it's well he never got into Parliament." 

" He never could," remarked Mrs. Vernon. 
"I happen to know that he never had a 
chance." 

Mrs. Vernon and Mr. Lytton were in some 
respects kindred spirits — ^both attended Par- 
liament — ^both knew, or thought they knew aU 
the Arcana of Downing Street— both imagined 
themselves to possess political influence — ^the 
gentleman conceived that he was a pillar of the 
state : the lady felt that she could be a Cabinet 
Minister — one was not more deluded than the 
other. 

Mrs. Lytton could not endure her ^deai* 
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friend/ when ^ James * and she wandered into a 
political conversation, — "But about this 
dreadful business, Mr. Floors," interposed the 
lively lady. , 

"Ah, oml revmons it nas mimbm^ — d noire 
cerfy' replied the channing Augustus. " Ce 
cher De Vesci — ^he's a fallen star — a lost Pleiad 
— rthere's an.jend of him. ..,Mrs. Lytton, I'll 
tell you how it « happened, In spite of all his 
precautions and disguises, the groom, Tom 
Grimsby — c'est un mlain. ngmy riest ce pas? 
recognised him at once. . There bad been some 
jolie payscmney somewhere or other, who was to 
have been Mrs*. Grimsby, years ago ; and our 
friwd De Vesci had seen her and admired her, 
and tout ce qui s'msuit — ^it's a sad story — ^the 
poor thing couldn't be Mrs. Grimsby; but, 
somewhere or somehow, this Tom saw Alan de 
Vesci at the time, and never forgot him. So, 
for revenge, he pretended to consent, and 
allow himself to be bribed — all for revenge. 
It's like a French novel, isn't it, Mrs. Lytton ? 
And after tie race he told everybody ; some 
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believed, and some did not. But it seems 
tliat no one saw him that night. He was not 
in the barracks ; he had a few days* leave ; 
and he was nowhere else; that's to say, he 
was not in any recognisable place ; so^ he 
might have been in Consuelo's stable, avec ce 
vUain Tom — ^I'm afraid he was ! " 

" What a frightful story ! " said Mrs. Ver- 
non. " What an utter wretch the man must 
be ! He is justly punished." 

" Mais quelle vertu firoce^^' said Mr. Floors, 
in his favourite deprecating tone. 

** Oh, my dear," exclaimed Mrs. Lytton, 
*' I always knew he was a mauvcds sujet ; in- 
deed, when I was taking out poor Florence, 
I said so. I'm glad I warned her. But this 
last thing is too dreadfrQ ; one can't consider 
him a gentleman now." 

" I never did," growled Mr. Lytton. 

"And he has a sister, who is really too 
nice," said Mr. Floors ; " and, poor thing, 
there's something wrong there, too." 

" Something wrong ! What do you mean, 
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Augustus ? " rapidly interposed Mrs. Vernon. 
" I know enough of Lady Willoughby to be 
quite sure there is nothing wrong there. I 
have seen her. She is my ideal of the Lady 
in * Comus/ or of Spenser's * Una.' " 

" Celd riemp^che pasy' said Mr. Floors. 
"There's a dreadful story. A former wife 
turned up — ^at Southampton, of aU places — 
and there were such scenes on board the 
vessel. Just imagine, they were both going 
out to him— the former wife and the actual 
one — ^when the news of his death came. Lady 
Willoughby had an atlaque de nerfs^ and the 
other woman a brain fever, in which she kept 
screaming out the whole story. Every one 
knows it now — there will be a trial, I believe, 
a regular esclandre. The Camolin family will 
hold their own, of course ; but it's a sad thing 
for poor Lady Willoughby ! " 

**0h dear! — how shocking! — poor crea- 
ture !" cried Mrs. Lytton, in unfeigned horror. 

" I don't believe one word of it, Augustus," 
remarked Mrs. Vernon; "you are disgrace- 
fully fond of scandal." 
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^' She is hard upon me, is she not, Mrs. 
Lytton?" said Augustus, laughingly appealing 
to Georgy, while the pillar of the state sat 
silently buried in mental statistics, not having 
heard a word of the Floors' story. 

But Georgy was a good listener, as well as 
a rapid talker, and the Council of Four soon 
merged into two dialogues, one between the 
butterflies, and one between the would-be 
working bees. The former was decidedly not 
worth recording — ^the latter, doubtless, was — 
yet will I not enshrine that nugget of political 
lore in the flower-bearing, but non-auriferous 
clay of this my book. And so I leave Mrs. 
Lytton's barouche to pursue its way to Eaton 
Square, unattended by the recording spirit. 
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CHAPTER XL 

< The sickness, the nausea, 

The pitiless pain, 
Have ceased, with the fever 

That maddened mj bndni — 
With the fever called * Living' 

That burned in my brain. 

And oh ! of all tortures 

ITuxt torture the worst, 
Has abated — ^the terrible 

Torture of thirst. 
For the naphthaline river 

Of Passion accurstr— 
I have drunk of a water 

That quenches all thirst' 

Edgar Foe. 



It was the evening after the Oaks. Alan lay 
on his bed in the Kjiightsbridge Barracks. 

VOL. III. M 
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Beside Mm sat Nonnan Moray. It was dark, 
but Alan had sternly bidden his servant take 
away the lights which he had brought in. He 
could not endure the glare — could not bear 
the light they cast upon Norman's honest face. 

"We can do each other no good," said 
AlaD, half impatiently. " Why do you stay 
here ? Go home ! You have a home ! " 

Norman's tears feU fast. Kuin had come 
upon him. His debts, they were beyond all 
calculation- — both his own, and those he had 
incurred for his friend's sake — and to see that 
friend fallen so low — ^to have heard those 
fiendish whispers among the crowd, blighting 
a name dear to him as his own — ^to think of 
his father — ^his kind and trusting father — ^who 
must soon know all. The boy wept in terror 
and perplexity, but half his tears were for his 
friend. 

" Oh I Alan, Alan ! Oh ! don't lie there !— 
don't say it is all over ! Kouse yourself. 
Tou can do something. Surely there is some 
w.ay out of all this. Don't think of me — 
don't be too sorry for me !" 
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nbrence's very words. Alan writhed in 
agony. What sorrow— what ruin — ^had he 
brought on these two children, whose love for 
him had been so fair. 

" Norman," he said sternly, " leave me. I 
must think — and I can't think while you are 
there. Go home— but forgive me first," he 
added, something of the old pathos returning 
to his altered voice. "Forgive me, and go 
home, Norman." 

"Forgive you?" sobbed the boy, seizing 
Alan's hand — " you never meant to harm me 
— you were always my friend — my best fidend. 
Let me be yours. Don't send me firom you. 
I'm not like Merton, and Vernon, and the rest 
of them — ^you know I'm not. I don't believe 
that story. Do you think I could 1^ I don't, 
and Winton don't 1 Let me stay and comfort 
you, Alan. There now — I will be calm — I 
will think what can be done. Let me stay!" 

Alan's fingers closed like a vice round 
Norman's hand — ^tighter and tighter grew the 
grasp as, through clenched teeth, he mur- 

M 2 
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mured, with fearful distinctness, words which 
aknost made Norman's heart stand still. 

" Believe it, Norman* It was true. Now 
go home." 

The boy started back, shaking off Alan's 
grasp as if it were the coil of a serpent. He 
stood for a ifioment, his face hidden in his 
hands — ^his tears had turned to ice upon his 
heart. 

He tried to say 'Farewell!' but the word 
died in a long groan, and speechless he passed 
from the room. 

Alan remained alone in the dark. Hour 
after hour went by. 

His servant came to him again — only his 
servant ! Old friends and brother officers were 
under the same roof, but not one of them 
approached him now. He knew himself an 
outcast. 

'* Bring lights," he said, "and get me my hat. 
I am going out." 

He tried to speak in his natural tone, but 
failed. 
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The servant would have been terrified could 
he have seen his master^s white lips and burn- 
ing eyes. 

Alan drew his hat over his brow, and went 
out. In ten mmutes he returned. 

He threw off his coat, first taking fi*om its 
pocket a small — a very small — parcel. He 
then put on his dressing-gown, and flung him- 
self back in his arm-chair. 

Again the servant came in. 

" Will you not dine, sir?" 

" I have dined. I am going to bed. I am 
ill, and require sleep. Don't let anyone dis- 
turb ine. Don't come near me till nine or ten 
to-morrow.'' 

The servant stared, and began to murmur 
some question, but a stem look, and sterner 
voice, stopped him. 

^* Leave me now, and do not come again 
until ten to-morrow." 

"Sir — Mr. Winton called a few minutes 
ago, and asked when you would be back." 

" If he calls again, tell him I am ill, and 
deepmg. Now, begone." 
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And Alan was once more alone. 

He rose, and laid his |hand on the bolt of 
the door — but he did not move it. 

"No," he said, returning to his chair — 
" why should I lock them out ? By the time 
any one comes near me, I shall not be easily 
disturbed." 

He sat perfectly motionless. His eyes were 
closed — ^and yet he saw 

The Past : Himself a child, beside his Greek 
mother, watching the sunshine on the church- 
spire at Camolin, and waiting for his brother 
and sister, who were worshipping within. The 
whole picture rose before him. His mother, 
in her stately beauty — ^the summer woods — 
the gleaming cross. And then Una, with the 
sunlight on her white raiment and fair head, 
passing between the cedars — a straying angel- 
form ; and Camolin, slowly and dreamily fol- 
lowing .her ; and himself, bounding forwards 
to meet them, with a shout of joy that the 
weary service was over, and play-time comQ 
again. 
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The scene changed : He saw his first return 
fipom school ; he felt again his mother's proud 
embrace — ^his sister's loving kiss ; he saw them 
standing on the threshold of his old home — 
and the throng of welcoming servants — and 
Camolin in the background, unable to rise 
from the sofa, yet, with extended hand and 
sparkling eyes, expressing his welcome. 

Another change : The waves of heathery 
moorland — ^the blue peaks — ^the burning au- 
tumn sunset. . Florence was at his side, watch- 
ing with him the gambols of the noisy bum. 
Love, unexpressed, was brooding at his heart 
— at the false heart — ^the world-tainted, un- 
ehild-like heart — ^which he was about to offer 
to another. And her eyes beamed with a 
softened light — and her changing cheek re- 
vealed how her frame and spirit thrilled— only 
because he was so near. 

No! — he could not bear the picture. A 
shudder came upon him — a cold hand seemed 
to draw aside the scene. 

A blank! — Utter darkness! — Oh, not yet 
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this ! not yet this fearful void ! A few more 
sentient hours, ere all grow black and still ! 
Another vision, yet ! 

The crowd — ^the rushing horses — ^the white 
ghost-rider — ^the fiery flying [steed, springing 

forth to his destruction. Oh, Heaven! 

anything but this — anything but the recur- 
rence of that stroke of horror ! 

Now all was dim — and yet not dark. 
Forms terrible — weirdly feir, or sublimely 
hideous — ^floated in alternate light and dark- 
ness through the haunted caverns of his mind. 
Una, winged with light ; Florence, weeping — 
weeping an eternity of tears — lying in the 
shadow of a hovering form — a fearful likeness 
of himself; and things without name or shape 
— awful presences — thronging and closing 
round him. 

No ! He was not mad — ^he would not be 
mad. He had conquered so far — ^he would 
conquer yet — be unvanquished to the last — 
the last. It was very near. Well, better so ; 
why prolong the strife? 



ii. 
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There were things to be done. Let them 
be done at once — action would scare away 
these phantoms. 

He rose — ^brought his desk to the table at 
his side^ and unlocked it. He took out letter 
after letter — one by one he held them to the 
candle^ and flimg them^ burning, into the 
grate. Out of one fell a long lock of black 
hair. With averted eyes and shuddering 
touch, he cast it into the flames. It was hers — 
hers whose ruin had entailed his own. Where 
now was the dark-haired peasant girl, who 
had given him her heart to break and to defile? 
Was she awaiting him, on the further side — 
or would her curses follow him, and disturb 
his abysmal rest? Then came a withered 
flower — a spray of heather— once white — now 
tinted with decay. She — ^his own pure love — 
his Florence — had told him that the rare 
white heather brought happiness. Vain — 
worse than vain — ^to prophecy happiness for 
him. Yet the false symbol should not perish 
yet— her touch — her love had made it sacred. 
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He folded it in that last letter of hers, which 
he dared not read again, and placed it in his 
bosom. How his hand trembled ! Why coulA 
he not be steady, in frame as in spirit, to the 
last? 

He burnt all that was in his desk — every 
paper — every record of the past. 

This task completed, there was but one 
thing more. Should he not write? — ^but to 
whom? 

His mother — ^he dared not address her from 
these black depths — ^he, her pride, her hope. 

His sister. No, it was no time for weeping. 
They should find no trace of tears. He must 
not think of her — and what could he tell her ? 
How could he write without bringing more 
sorrow — nlore disgrace — upon one already 
crushed ? 

Florence — ^yes, he would write to her; to 
her only. Thus he wrote ; 

" Forgive nie, Florence. Disgrace, despair, 
the touch of approaching death, leave me no 
feeling, no consciousness, save my love for 
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you. By that love— by the memory of past 
moments, now present to me when all other 
recollections perish — ^forgive me, Florence— 
and bid him, whom I have wronged and 
ruined, blend his forgiveness with yours. In 
one hour this wasted life of mine will be ended. 
No pity but yours must descend on the blasted 
garden that might have been so fab with 
flowers and fruit. No pity — ^no gentle word 
or thought — save from you who loved me — 
loved me, Florence; even now I feel your 
love. All light is quenched for ever in my 
heart; but the warmth of the extinguished 
sun lingers there yet — the warmth of your 
love. Will it brood over me still, in the cold, 
abyss whose depths are my sole reftige? 
Florence, if my hand trembles and my heart 
throbs, it is not with fear. No — fear and hope 
are dead ; but passion survives, and yet sways 
the shipwrecked soul that now has no other 
consciousness of life. The hand that held 
yours trembles near the grave with the ^ 

thrilling recollection of that touch; the lips 
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that for one burning moment clung to yours, 
yet glow at the remembered joy, though 
already sealed into the silence of eternity. 
Farewell for ever, Florence, my lost beloved. 
Wild words come thronging from my heart — 
wilder thoughts — all of you — ^bewilder my 
brain. Forgive me ! forgive me ! My ruined 
soul cries to you for pardon, ere it sleeps — ^in 
the long, calm sleep that passion cannot haunt 
with dreams of you. Farewell ; forgive me." 

He folded, sealed, directed it, then laid it 
on the table, beside his open desk. 

All was done. The weird music of his life 
— ^the long, wild, minor strain — ^had fallen to 
its key note. Lay the weary lyre aside, 
where no passing wind can break its eternal 

silence! 

« « « « 

"Not to be disturbed!'' said Norman 
Moray, the next morning, to Alan's servant. 
It was scarcely nine o'clock, but the boy had 
never rested since he had parted^ in horror 
and amazement, from the man who had been 



^ 
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his Mend. He had no friend now, but a 
strange impulse of relenting tenderness had 
haunted him through the night, and now drew 
him to revisit the fallen idol, whom even now 
he could not scorn. 

" Not to be disturbed ! I must see him — 
let me pass" — and Norman hurried by the 
unresisting servant, up the stairs — ^into Alan's 
room. 

There he lay— on his bed, as Norman had 
left him — ^the boy drew near, timidly, trem- 
blingly — ^why should he fear that quiet sleeper? 
— ^he had come to waken him with kind words 
—what unacknowledged Presence guarded that 
bed, that he should not dare to approach it? 

A moment he stood — ^gazing at the limbs 
extended in the soft curve of tranquil rest — at 
the motionless hand lying like a snow-wreath 
on the scarlet drapery of the sleeper — at the 
quiet breast that did not rise and fall. 

A curtain hid the face — ^very softly Norman 
drew it aside — and met the glare of the dead 
but sleepless eyes. 



rk 
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He did not start back — ^he had feared the 
sleeper — what marvellous strength had come 
to hun, that he did not fear the Dead ? 

He knew all now — all — his brain seemed 
struck with light — the whole horror rose clear 
before him — he felt the strange betraying 
odour of the deadly acid — ^felt it as the Presence 
of Death — saw the beautiful still features, the 
unclouded brow, the white lips with their 
passionless smile, the pure cheek, the eyes, 
with their wild-fire gleam gone out for ever, . 
looking calmly forth into the Eternal Future 
as they had never looked in life. 

The boy had never seen Death before— he 
sunk before its appalling beauty — sunk in 
overpowering awe, that was not fear — ^he did 
not groan or weep^ — ^he reverenced the mighty 
silence that guarded the dead — ^but love— un- 
conquerable love for that lost soul, for that 
poor outcast suicide, that fallen and extin- 
guished star, was gathering at his heart — 
borne in by bitter surges of regret — a hot 
and drowning tide, that could not overflow in 
tears. 
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He fell on his knees beside the bed — ^he 
tried to take that hand in his — ^the memory 
of its last despairing clasp came fresh upon his 
heart — ^he grasped the white fingers — ^the chill 
struck him like a lightning stroke — ^the deadly 
cold of the rigid hand that with the passive 
strength of lifelessness, resisted his loving 
force — and then one wild cry burst from his 
wrung heart — and he sunk down insensible. 
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CHAPTER XII. 

' The life upon her yellow hair, but not within her 

eyes— 

The life still there upon her hair — ^the death upon her 

eyes.' 

Edga^ Poe. 



In an hour's time- as soon as London was 
awake — the Irightfiil story was abroad. The 
swindler — ^the outcast of the day before — ^was 
spoken of more gently now, and yet with a 
deeper horror. Hard words were not for the 
dead. People named him with a shudder; 
but all condemning tongues were silent. 

Norman was taken home — by whom, or how, 
he never knew. His father tended him. Flo- 
rence, in the shelter of her sick room, was 
spared awhile. 
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But to Arthur Winton the whole horror was 
revealed. He had been Alan's friend ; he was 
sent for at once. Two brother oflEicers of the 
unhappy man led him into the presence of the 
dead. Some charitable hand had straightened 
the limbs^ and closed the ruined eyes ; and 
Arthur stood looking at Una's dead brother 
with firm Up and tearless eye, yet with a face 
as pale as his. Sorrow upon sorrow for her ! 
How would she bear this shock ? and it was 
his bitter duty to go to her, now, at once, with 
the cruel tidings ! Her brother ! Surely one 
blessed with Una's love, might have borne 
with life however blasted and darkened ! He 
could not forgive the coward spirit, whose 
flight would cause her such deep anguish- 
anguish, too, which he must convey to that 
already tortured heart — ^that heart that he 
would fain shelter within his own. 

He turned, without one glance of relenting 
pity, from the bed on which lay the deserted 
form. He left it to other hands, and went to 
Southampton. 

VOL. m. N 
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He saw Oamolin. He had not meant to 
tell him all^ but his face revealed a deeper 
horror than the tidings of sudden death which 
his lips conveyed. And Gamolin's agitated 
questions drew forth the whole. 

Frail as he was, he bore it. He was nerved 
to suffering now He only trembled from head 
to foot as the terrible truth slowly sunk into 
his consciousness^ and the cold horror went 
creeping through his veins 

Arthur tried to lead him to a chair^ to sup- 
port him, for his slight frame shook more and 
more, and his bloodless cheek grew livid. But 
he motioned him away, very gently, yet firmly. 
In a few moments he mastered his convulsive 
suffering. " Oh, God forgive him ! " he mur- 
mured. " Oh, God forgive my brother ! '' 

He sunk upon his knees in passionate prayer 
— ^wild, wordless entreaty. He cried to God 
for mercy — mercy for the poor self-murderer. 
How could he reason while his spirit reeled 
under such a shock? A greater and a truer 
thing than reason laid him prostrate before 
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the Father of spirits, and inspired his almost 
frantic prayer. 

And Arthur bowed his head in impulsive 
reverence for that acknowledged Presenc^-^ 
praying for him, whom, a few hours ago, he 
could not for^ve. 

Was it too late? They erred, these two 
poor children, who felt their Father's love so 
strongly, that even for the lost one they could 
not but seek His pardon. They deeply erred — 
at least, so we are taught. But who shall 
blame them ? 

Then Camolin rose to leave the room — 
Arthur followed him to the door. 

"Where?" he said, laying his hand on 
Camolin's shoulder. " Don't go alone " 

" I must," replied Camolin, calmly. " Re- 
member Una.'* 

" Not aU !— you wiU not tell her aU ?" 

" I win not kill her," said Camolin. " It 
was sudden — that is all I will say. And 
Norman found — ^found how it was, you said." 

"Yes. There was a letter for his sister. 

N 2 
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No other. His Colonel was to give it to Mr. 
Moray." 

^^ Think for us, Arthur, will you not ?" said 
Camolin, imploringly. "My mother — did 
any one write ?" 

" Colonel Percival did. He is an old 
friend." 

" And the other dreadful thing — about 
Willoughby — Una wrote to her about that. 
But, surely, Arthur, there was something 
worse still. He ." And a shudder re- 
placed the name that could not be uttered 
now. *'He — was disgraced — ^in some way. 
There must have been a cause. Does she 
know — ^is she to know — ^my mother, Imean?" 

" She will know all, I fear. Keport would 
reach her — I heard Colonel Percival say some- 
thing about anticipating it. My dear fellow, 
do not ask me now." 

" No. I must go to Una. Wait for me.'* 

" God bless you," said Arthur, wringing 
his friend's hand. 

He could not sit still — a vision of Una's pale 
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grief-stricken face haunted him — and beside it 
those dead features — ^that cahn white brow. 
He walked restlessly up and down the room — 
the same room where he had grieved her with 
his anguish at the thought of losing her — . 
where she had stood aloof from his great woe, 
trembling with compassion. It seemed a me- 
mory of past ages. Here, too, he had stricken 
her with that fearful fact recorded in those 
papers — ^here she had checked him in the act 
of saving her by a deed of treachery not to be 
thought of in her pure presence. Here, again, 
he stood, the messenger of evil to her. And 
with the thought he quickened his steps, as 
though he would fly fron the pursuing de- 
spair. ^A stranger's presence checked him. 

" Admiral Kaymond asks if he may see Mr. 
Winton ?" said a waiter. 

" I cannot — go away — I can see no one," 
murmured Arthur, trying to collect himself. 

But Admiral Kaymond was in the room. 

" Tou will pardon me, I am sure," he said. 
" I have only come to say that I know all the 
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misfortunes that have befallen your friend 
Lord Camolin and his sister. I knew their 
father well. They both seem unfit to bear 
much sorrow, poor young creatures. Just 
now they may want a Mend. If they do — 
and if you are obliged to return to Ireland — 
here am I, anxious to be of use." 

The kind, authoritative voice — the white 
hair, and gentle bearing — ^won Arthur's heart 
at once. He knew Admiral Raymond by 
sight and by reputation — and all who knew 
him, even so far, trusted and loved him. 

Arthur could only murmur some incoherent 
thanks at first, but the kind eyes soon calmed 
him. 

" Indeed, they need a fi-iend," he said. ^^ I 
shall do as Camolin wishes. He may like me 
to go to his mother in Ireland — ^while he re- 
mains with '' 

"His sister," interrupted the Admiral. 
" Poor child ! I know now the whole extent 
of her misfortune, as well as her noble good- 
ness to that other " 
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"And this last terrible event — ^you heard 

it, too r 

"I heard all Colonel Percival is my 
greatest friend ; he had occasion to send me a 
message tonlay, and with it came this sad 
news." 

^' I scarcely know how to thank you/' said 
Arthur — his heart warmed towards the good 
old man who thought so tenderly of Una. 

^^ Don't thank me/' said Admiral Raymond. 
" I was not always a childless old man, as I 
am now. I had a boy and girlr— one was lost 
at sea — ^the other, she only lived long enough 
to make me love all the world for her sake. 
These poor children have no father — ^and ^" 

He was abruptly turning away, when Camo- 
lin entered. 

" Oh, Arthur— what shall I do !" he said— 
but stopped suddenly, on finding that Winton 
was not alone. 

Admiral Raymond grasped Camolin's hand, 
and was instantly recognised. 

"I know all," said the kind old man. 
" How is your sister ? Let me help you." 
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It was no time for conventionalities — for 
distrusts and caution. Intense sorrow is a 
true thing, and recognises truth. 

"Oh, Sir — ^will you come and see her? 
Arthur — Arthur — go for the doctor — your- 
self!'' 

There needed no second bidding. He did 
not stay to question — ^he ran from the house. 

"I might startle her, perhaps," said Ad- 
miral Raymond, as he followed Camolin up 
stairs. 

" Oh, if you could ! oh, if she would but 
start — or move." 

There she lay, on the bed — ^he had found 
lier there when he came with his CAril tidings 
— ^she was resting — she rested still. 

Her cheek was not colourless, nor her hand 
€old — surely she lived ? 

Her maid stood beside her, applying resto- 
ratives — ^her temples were wet with eau-de- 
cologne, drops of it rested on the lashes of her 
open eyes — ^pungent salts were held to her 
nostrils — ^not a muscle stirred — she could not 
be alive ! 
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" How long?" said the Admiral. 

" Only a few minutes," was the breathless 
reply, " she heard me — she understood me — 
God knows I would have spared her, I did 
not tell her suddenly — you know all, I see — 
Oh ! sir, do you think she lives ?" 

" I hope so— I believe so," was the reply, 
but there was no assurance in his face. 

Camolin was very calm and composed, it 
was very strange for him. 

The Admiral took Una's soft small hand, and 
tried to feel her pulse, he shook his head. 

" I cannot feel it," he said, " and yet. Lord 
Camolin, this hand has not the touch of 
Death." 

He passed his arm under her head and 
gently lifted it— no— not even the stranger's 
touch could wake her. 

He laid her back upon the pillow, so ten- 
derly ! and smoothed back the long fair hair 
from the calm brow. 

" Thank you," murmured Camolin — " will 
you not sit here, beside her ?" 
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He df^w a ch^ to the bedside — and the 
old man sat down by Una^ holding her hand 
in his — Camolin stood gazing upon his arter^s 
lifeless face. 

ISie doctor came — and Admiral Eaymond 
rose and stood by Winton, who was lingering 
at the half-open door. 

An hour passed — ^the watchers outside only 
heard hnrrying footsteps, anxious whispers, 
strange movements within the room — ^not a 
murmur of her voice, not a stir of her vesture 
— at last Camolin came to the door. 

** She is alive," he said. 

"Take courage and trust in God," said 
Admiral Eaymond, as the door closed uponhim. 

In their eager listenings they did not hear a 
light step on the stairs, or see Tristram, as he 
came on tiptoe to their side. 

*^0h! Mr. Winton, please teU me," said 
the pleading voice — " is she dying ?" 

He could not answer — ^he covered his face 
with his hands, and turned from the hated 
boy — Abated even now. 
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The doctor came to the door. 

" Extraordinary case — catalepsy/' he mur- 
mured, in a mysterious whisper; "she is 
doing well — consciousness returning — better 
go downstairs, gentlemen — ^least thing might 
disturb." 

^^ True," said the Admiral. " Come down, 
Mr. Winton— come down, my lad." 

They followed him downstairs — ^they could 
not but obey him. 

" Please tell me,'' said Tristram — " I want 
to know — and I must tell my mother. Is she 
better, really?" 

"Tou heard what the doctor said — now 
leave us," said Arthur, shuddering. 

" She was kind to this boy, Mr. Winton," 
the Admiral said, laying his broad hand on 
Tristram's head. 

Arthur felt the rebuke — almost as if it had 
come from her; he turned towards the boy, 
but he had glided from imder the Admiral's 
hand, and disappeared. 

He went and sat dumb and motionless on 
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the ground at Una's door. The doctor bid 
him depart ; but the boy shook his head, and, 
noiselessly taking off his shoes, he looked up 
with a resolute, yet beseeching glance. The 
action and the look won for him leave to stay. 
He might be useful, too, as a messenger. 

In the evening she revived. The vacant 
eyes closed — ^then opened at the bidding of 
the reinstated soul. Her hand trembled in 
her brother's ; the colour went and came upon 
her face. 

The doctor glided from the room, fearing to 
startle her with his presence. 

At last she spoke. 

"How I have frightened you!" she said. 
"And at such a time, too ! That kind old 
man, and the doctor, where are they ?" 

Camolin shuddered. How had she seen or 
heard while lying there so lifeless? 

" Don't talk, dear Una. You are well 
now?" 

" Quite well. Better than I ever was, dear 
brother." 
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This terrified him more than all. Did she 
remember? Was it all to come upon her 
afresh? 

*' Dear Camolin ! I must take care of you, 
while I can — ^jrou are the only one." 

He stooped and kissed her reverently. 
Could nothing disturb or darken that heaven- 
lit intelligence of hers ? 

The doctor re-appeared. He had many 
directions to give — ^remedies to administer — 
cautions and orders to utter. But, before he 
left the house, he told them she was well, and 
safe. Tristram heard the verdict, and ran 
noiselessly down to his mother's room. 

" Don^t cry — she is well now. I saw her 
through the door ; I heard her say she was 
quite well. Don't cry." 

But Dora could not check her wild weeping 
over Una's danger. 
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CHAPTER XIIL 

' Divided from herseli^ and her fair judgment.' 

Sbaksfeakb. 



A PEW days after the events just recorded, 
four persons sat talking them over in the 
drawing-room of Eilldash Rectory. Doctor 
Smythe and his wife, the beautifiil Lndnda, 
and the devoted Timothy. The latter was 
paying a morning visit, which he had not 
strength of mind to bring to a condnsion. 
Miss Lucinda was entrenched behind a firame, 
engaged in defacing an expanse of canvass 
with a historical picture in Berlin wool. Mrs. 
Smythe was cutting the leaves of a Dublin 
novel, called * Hauteur and Heraldry/ and 
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wasting her time about as much as the author 
wasted his^ while engaged in that work. The 
Rector was talking to the Curate ; the Curate 
was replying, and watching the play of the 
June sunshine in Miss Cinda's auburn curls. 

" The poor little boy/' said Mr. Hogan — 
" what will become of him T 

"It would be well for him, poor dear 
lamb,'' interposed Mrs. Smythe, " if he were 
taken from this world; nothing but misery 
before him/' 

"My dear, it is not for us to say what 
would be well for him He will comfort his 
mother.'' 

"And poor Mr. De Vesci," said Cinda, 
laying down her needle — " that is worst of all 
— 80 very shocking !" 

" Ah ! those men of fashion !" sighed Mr. 
Hogan. " It is hard for them to come to a 
good end. When will Lady WiUoughby and 
Lord Camolin come over, I wonder ?" 

" To-morrow, they are expected," said Mrs. 
Smythe " Poor, dear children ! I don't 
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know how they will ever bear their troubles. 
She never can hold up her head again ; and 
he — I suppose his marriage won't take place, 
after all this." 

Mr, Hogan, in his simplicity, could not see 
why — ^but he would not venture to say so. 
The Kector said it for him — ^which caused the 
meek subordinate to rise in his own estima- 
tion. 

" I don't see that, my dear," said Doctor 
Smythe. "Why shouldn't she hold up her 
head? she has done nothing wrong; on the 
contrary, I hear her conduct has been quite 
beautiful to that other woman. And, as for 
Lord Camolin's marriage — what is to stop 
it?" 

" Papa, you never understand," interposed 
Cinda. " Do you think, for instance, that / 
would marry into a family where such horrors 
had taken place — and have a sister-in-law 
who " 

She stopped, and shook her curls, and 
coloured. Mr. Hogan admired her modesty, 
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and remembered that all the Hogans were 
sans reproche. 

" And Scotch people are so stiff and par- 
ticular/' added Mrs. Smythe. 

" Are they ?" said the Kector. " Well, my 
dear, I don't understand, as Cinda says. By- 
the-bye, have you sent to inquire after Lady 
Camolin to-day?" 

" I have," replied Mrs. Smythe, " but it is 
very unsatisfactory. One always gets the 
same answer — ^ As well as can be expected.'" 

"Poor soul," said the Kector, shaking his 
head. " She is the one we should pity — the 
only comfortless one. All her love, and pride, 
and hope, were in that son — and she is not a 
Christian." 

*' Oh, papa ! what an expression," remon- 
strated Cinda. 

Mr. Hogan thought her an impersonation of 
charity. 

" If I could see some one who has seen 
her," said Mrs. Smythe, "we might hear 
something. I am afraid all isnot right with her." 

VOL. III. 
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"I have seen Winton," said the Kector. 
*^ He came home two days ago — ^he has seen 
her." 

"Papa!" why didn't you tell us!'' cried 
Cinda. 

"There was nothing to tell, my dear, I 
asked him how Lady Camolin was, but he cut 
me short — ^not very civilly, I must say — ^but 
poor fellow, he feels all these things very 
much." 

"You should have asked him to dinner, 
papa." 

Mr. Hogan did not admire Miss Cinda's 
charity quite so much now. 

" Perhaps," said Mrs. Smythe, " he is not 
quite pleased with you, doctor, for what you 
said to him once about that — person. I told 
you he was not a man to stand remonstrance, 
and you see, after all, how completely mis- 
taken you were." 

" Well, my dear, so was everybody — and 
he was my parishioner — I couldn't let im* 
morality go on " 
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Mrs. Smythe checked him with a furious 
look, and a glance at the auburn ringlets, 
which now shaded a crimson brow. 

Cinda always understood, if papa did not. 

Mr. Hogan thought it would be considerate 
to withdraw, and after elaborate farewells, he 
did so, and walked to the lodge at Camolin, 
wondering if Mr. Winton was to be a rival of 
his, in addition to the whole Castle staff. He 
did not pass the gates — he dared not, guessing 
at the sorrow within. 

It is very sad at the old house — ^worse than 
sad. The servants go about with sorrow- 
stricken faces — the men, pale and silent — ^the 
women, tearful and garrulous in their woe. 
The old butler seems ten years older than 
when we saw him last. The pride of the 
family is fallen, he says, and he would be glad 
to die. The younger servants, nearly all 
Camolin *boys and girls,' respect his great 
sorrow, and grieve quietly in his presence. 
Little Mervyn grieves too, for his sunny 
child-heart cannot bear this utter darkness 

2 
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around it. He does not know what has 
happened; he cannot understand this evil 
dream that has come upon every one. The 
sun is bright, the roses are beginning to 
blossom, the butterflies are abroad ; why may 
he not laugh and run — ^why will no one smile, 
even on him ? Why is he checked by such 
sad looks, if he tries to play with his toys, or 
laughs when the tulips nod to him in the 
summer breeze? Why is no one glad that 
Mamma is coming home? What do those 
dreadful black dresses mean, and why have 
they taken away the pretty picture of St. 
John, when Jie was ^little?' Why is grand- 
mamnra always away, always shut up in her 
room ? And why do they keep him so far ofl^, 
even from the gallery where her room is ? 

The poor child kept pondering these things, 
in a perplexed terror that daily grew more 
intense. He had asked a few questions, but 
the vagjie answerjs, and the sad looks that 
replied to him, checked his curiosity and in- 
creased his fear. He was quite alone, poor, 
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little, frightened child, among all those gloomy 
faces, that knew some dreadful thing that he 
was never to know. No wonder he grew pale 
and thin — ^no wonder a wistful light trembled 
in his eyes, and a shadow fell upon his face. 

He was straying about the terrace that 
summer/aftemoon, picking the daisies, one by 
one, and throwing them aside. His nurse sat 
under a tree, watching him, with that terri- 
ble gloom upon her face. It looked very sad 
in the June sunshine, that tiny black figure, 
flitting about, with its pale face, white plume, 
and raven curls. 

What does little Mervyn see? He drops 
his daisies, and stands motionless. A distant 
stranger frightens him ; he would run back to 
his nurse, but he sees that she is crying, and 
that frightens him more. He hesitates a mo- 
^ment; then, a light comes into his eyes as he 
recognises Arthur Winton, and runs to meet 
him. 

" Tou are come again to-day ? Oh, I am 
fio glad."' 
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The child was in Arthur's arms. Arthur's 
lips were on his soft little cheek — ^the tiny 
arms were tight round Arthur's neck. 

Her child — how the touch thrilled him — 
how his heart beat at the expression of that 
infant's toisting love ! 

" Yes, I am come, to be with you, my little 
one. But look, here's Tiernach come to play 
with you. Talk to him for a little while. I 
have something to say to your nurse, and then 
I will come* back to you." 

He put the child down beside the great dog. 
The two creatures were old playfellows, and 
understood each other. 

"How is she to-day, Mrs. Fenelly?" he 
asked, in a low voice. 

" The same, exactly. Sir," was the reply. 
" She has not spoken yet." 

" Has Sir Phelim been here to-day ?" 

" He has. Sir. He says it's the mind that's 
wrong, poor lady. She has her health, sure 
enough. She takes what we give her, and 
don't seem weak or helpless at all ; but, of 
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her own accord, she'd never stir, and looks 
bewildered like, when she's spoken to. It's 
Master Alan's death, Sir, that's killing her." 

"The child — how is he? He looks 
altered." 

" Poor darling," said the Nurse, while her 
tears fell fast, ^^ how could he thrive in this 
house of sorrow? and nothing but sorrow 
before him in this wicked world." 

Nothing but sorrow before Una's child! 
Arthur could not bear this. He abruptly 
interrupted the woman's forebodings, and said — 

"His grandmother never sees him, Isuppose?'' 
-■ " Sure, Sir, I wouldn't let him near her — 
she'd scare the life out of him with her stony 
look; and she never misses him, poor lady." 

" Would she miss you if you wer^ away ?" 

" She wouldn't, sir. She has her own maid 
and the housekeeper, though I believe she 
doesn't know one from, another this minute." 

"Then you and the child shall come to 
Russagh at once." 

The nurse was a little startled, but pleased 
withal, and, after a short confabulation, the 
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matter was arranged. Mrs. Fenelly went in 
to ^ put up a few things/ and Arthur rejoined 
the child. 

"Mervyn," he said, "Tiemach and I are 
going to carry you off to Kussagh — ^you and 
nurse. Will you come? I have no nice 
things, and it's a dark, gloomy house, and 
lonely for a thing like you. But will you 
come ?" 

He spoke so gravely and earnestly, that the 
child lookefd up astonished, yet pleased, as 
children always are, at an earnest word from 
their elders. 

" Tes, I'll come," he said, turning from the 
great dog to cling to Arthur. " I've been to 
Russagh, you know ; it's fall of nice things 
— ^the stuffed panther, and the humming- 
birds, and Tiemach, and old Peggy, and the 
race-horses, and the river, and the rushes." 

His eyes danced with joy, and his colour 
roseas herecounted thecharmsof Arthur's home. 

^^ But Mamma," he continued, doubtfiilly ; 
" she comes back to-morrow, and Uncle Camo- 
lin — ^they will want me." 
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^^ You and I shall meet them at Eussagh 
Gate, and then we will do what they tell us." 

" Ah 1 yes. Oh ! I'm so glad, Mr. Winton ! 
But nurse won't cry in your house, will she ?" 

" I hope not. We will cheer her up." 

"But Grandmamma — she will be angry, 
perhaps she won't like me to go." 

" She will not mind," said Arthur, sadly. 

No— she would not mind. She had minded 
nothing since the terrible news came — ^the 
news of Alan's fate. It had been preceded by 
the intelligence of Una's widowhood, and* then 
of the darker horror that deprived her of 
a widow's name. Una had written herself, 
very calmly and submissively, from Dora's 
bed-aide. It had been a bitter stroke to Lady 
Gamolin, but she did not sink under it at first, 
but those around her saw that, as hours passed 
by, she mused and brooded over the far-reach- 
ing misery, in ever darkening woe, speaking of 
it to none. She had not long to ponder over 
it, before her spirit was felled by the next shat- 
tering blow. 
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A letter from Colonel Percival brought the 
news — ^brought it cdL He had thought it best 
to conceal nothing ; he knew Lady Camolin's 
proud, stoic spirit, and dared not insult her by 
withholding any part of her son's dark story. 
But he knew not the mother's heart — ^knew not 
that southern heart of flame, whose whole love 
was centred in that lost one, or he would have 
softened the blow. 

She read the letter — understood all, at one 
flash ef comprehension, and then she under- 
stood no more. She did not faint or fell — 
she sat stUl, with the open letter on her lap 
as it had fallen from her hand when the last 
word had been read. 

The old butler, lingering over the breakfest* 
table, saw all — saw the vacant look in her 
extinguished eyes — the parted lips broken 
from their resolute curve, the attitude with its 
lost dignity, the hanging hands, the stricken 
form. 

" My lady," he said, respectjful more than 
ever in his affectionate fear for her — "my 
lady, what is it ?" 
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She heard him, for she looked ui his face — 
with a look he had never seen before, — and 
pointed to the letter in her lap. 

He ventured to take it. He was old enough 
to be her fiither. He glanced though it, she 
looking in his face with a kind of fixed appeal 
in her eyes. 

He was almost struck down with horror, 
but commanded himself for his mistress's sake. 
He led her to her room — ^unresisting as a 
child she went with him; that cold proud 
lady, whose will had never bent to mortal. 

The doctor was sent for, not Mr. Conelan, 
but Sir Phelim, in whom the servants very 
properly had unbounded iaith. But nothing 
availed. She was conscious. She obeyed 
every suggestion, every direction of those 
about her; she ate and drank as she was 
desired, but life never came into her eyes, nor 
did she utter word or sound. 

When Sir Phelim led Arthur Winton into 
her presence, it was the same. She looked at 
him with the mute, unintelligent, yet wistfiil 
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glance of a dumb animal. She did not with- 
draw her hand when he took it in his ; she 
treated him as she treated all who came near 
her now. 

Sir Phelim wished her to see little Mervyn ; 
she had always fancied him like Alan, and 
this might touch some chord, and awake her 
dormant reason ; but for the child's sake they 
feared to do it, and so she remained in the 
same passive state. The terrified servants 
lived on the hope of Lord Camolin's return, 
and on the relief of Winton's visits. They 
were all glad when he took the child away ; 
in the midst of their deeper horror, it grieved 
them to see that flower withering. And then 
they began to prepare Lord Camolin's room, 
and Lady Willoughby's. To-morrow they 
would return, and something might be done 
fot the unhappy lady. 
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CHAPTER XIV. 

* O thou bright thing, fresh from the hand of Gk)d ! 
The motions of thy dancing limbs are swayed 
By the unceasing music of thy being ! 
Nearer I seem to Grod when looking on thee — 
"Tis ages since he made his youngest star. 
His hand was on thee as 'twere yesterday.' 

Alex. Smith. 



The little child was a sunbeam in Arthur's 
house. He was almost happy with such a 
guest under his roof. He knew nothing of 
children, and had never cared for a child 
before. Now, he felt, as it were, a sweet, new 
flower blossoming in his heart. They had a 
pleasant evening together. Arthur was at 
first full of solicitude about the child's com- 
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fort, and seemed to fancy that a crumpled rose- 
leaf would be rough to him, and that he could 
only thrive on angel's food. But old Peggy, 
and Mrs. Fenelly, took all arrangements upon 
themselves, and contrived to re-assure him; 
while the child, perfectly at home, went bound- 
ing along the passages, flitting about among 
Arthur's Lares, making the house bright with 
his presence, and musical with his light step 
and silvery laugh. 

It was touching to see the look with which 
Arthur watched Una's child. He did not talk 
much to his little guest ; his heart was too full 
for words, but he listened to the eager prattle, 
and replied in tones of unwonted tenderness 
to the child's questions. He knew not how 
time passed, the moments were so fair. 

The setting sun was shining full into the 
room, when Peggy brought in the little boy's 
supper of bread and milk. 

" I thought. Sir, you'd like him to have it 
here," she said, piling up books on a chair, 
and setting little Mervyn abruptly, but kindly, 
on the top of them. 
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"I was forgetting his supper!" cried 
Arthur, rousing himself. "How could I 
forget ? Is that all he's to have ? Mervyn, 
is that stuff what you like ?" 

" That's my supper, thank you." 

" To be sure, Sir ; and don't be after giving 
him anythin' else, if you please, Sir, for the 
life of ye. Let him have what he's accus- 
tomed to." 

Peggy retired, and Arthur sat beside the 
child, watching the disappearance of the food, 
and growing anxious and alarmed; when, after 
eating two-thirds of the huge bowl-ftiU, Mer- 
vyn proclaimed that he had had enough, and 
that the rest was for Tiemach. 

And then Mrs. Fenelly made her appear- 
ance, and ruthlessly carried him off to bed. 
Arthur longed to implore her not to take away 
his little sunbeam ; but he dreaded the idea of 
encroaching on Mervyn's hours^of rest, and he 
submitted to the loss. 

The evening was very sad and dreary. He 
dined alone, and then wandered towards Mer- 
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vyn's room. In the passage, he came upon 
Mrs. Fenelly, and started and coloured, as if 
ashamed of himself, while he whispered — 
" May I go in and look at him ?'' 

Permission was given, and he crept to the 
bedside, inwardly rejoicing that Mrs. Fenelly 
did not follow him. 

The child slept. So fair and peaceful he 
looked ; his restless eyes closed, and his wild 
curls smoothed back, that, for the first time, 
Arthur recognised Una's beauty in her boy's 
features. He had often before tried to fancy 
the likeness ; now, he saw it. 

Her child — her second self — sleeping under 
his roof, finding shelter there from sorrow — 
refuge from his heritage of gloom 

He looked at the quiet little face till he 
could not see it for tears ; and then, he dared 
not kiss the pure brow, or the untainted roses 
of the cheek ; J)ut he bent reverently over the 
sleeper, and his lips touched the little hand 
that lay upon the pillow, and then he turned 
away, too much absorbed in a tumult of emo- 
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tion to know or care that Mrs. Fenelly had 
witnessed the action. 

He could not go to bed without praying 
long and earnestly that night — ^the sacred 
presence of innocence had reminded him of 
One who had hallowed childhood by partaking 
it — One to whom his long estranged heart was 
that night strangely drawn. 

Arthur awoke the next morning with a new 
and sweet consciousness that he was no longer 
alone and useless — ^it was like the realisation 
of a happy dream^ when little Mervyn, bright- 
eyed and rosy-cheeked once more, ran into 
his breakfast-room, and took his seat at 
Arthur's once solitary table, to share his 
morning meal. But Arthur had a great deal 
to think of; distress, and anxious musings, 
were after all, his portion for that day — and 
leaving the reluctant Mervyn to his nurse, he 
strayed out into his woods to Jhink over his 
friends' trials and his own. 

He had seen Una before he left Southampton 
— ^her weird seiziu'e had not changed her — she 
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looked well for her — ^indeed there was a clearer 
light in her eyes, and sometimes a wandering 
colour on her cheek — she was gentle and 
cordial with him as ever— both she and 
Camolin made him feel that he was no 
restraint upon them, and that ^his presence 
was a solace rather than otherwise^; She 
never asked how Alan died-*-«he seemed to 
feel that they^ would shrink from the question, 
but she saw Admiral Ra3rmond*-4ie came to 
her at her own wish, and ^ talked with him 
alone for some time — ^and afterwards took 
leave in his presence of Dora and 3?ristram. 

It was a quiet parting — ^that venerable 
aspect was a check on Dora's passionate gra- 
titdde-— besides, she had learnt self-command, 
yet her tears could not be restrained, when 
Una said, glancing towards Admiral Raymond — 

" Here is a friend for you and your child — 
he has promised Tristram a commission in the 
navy — goodbye, Dora; you will pray for me 
and for my child, I know." 

Arthur heard all this from Admiral Raymond, 
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and from Camolin— he remamed two days at 
Southampton^ dnrmg which he saw little of 
Uiia, but Mough to make him feel how 
entfarfely she trusted him. He thought too 
much of' her J now, to^ think much of his love, 
nevertheless in that love his whole life con- 
sisted-^it wte that love that made aU things 
80 beautiful to him, as he lay listening to his 
singing brook, and watching 4iie blue sky and 
entangled sunbeams twinkling among the 
birchen folia^ ctbove his head— 4t was that 
love that kept him gazing at the shadow of a 
long fern-leaf, that trembled on the surface of 
a rock beside him — a beautiiul and graceful 
shadow, whose lovely curves and intersections, 
and tremulous^ wavings, it was a deep 
delight to watch-^^'The faithfiil fern,' — ^his 
emblem in her eyes — ^it touched his heart to 
sec how lovely a shade was cast by the lowly, 
blossomless plant. # 

Long he lay there, thinking at intervals, in 
the pauses of his dreams — listening to the 
anthem of the stream^ the hum and rustle of 

p 2 
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the young foliage, the song of the bu^ds, and 
that sweetest note of all — ^the voice of the 
wood-quest. I have never heard the night- 
ingale — ^m my country and Arthur's she is 
unknown — ^but, of all nature's music that I 
know, no strain is to me so sweet, so touch- 
ingly beautifiil, as these two— the long, low 
cadence of waves on the sea-beach, and the 
monotonous love-song of the wood-quest. 

He rose at last, and went in to preside with 
Tiemach at Mervyn's early dmner; after 
which came the excitement of catching a su- 
perannuated pony, finding a saddle to fit it, 
and walking down to the Lodge in charge of 
Mervyn, and the astonished but placid animal ; 
Mrs. Fenelly following in the rear. 

The child did not think Mr. Winton quite 
so agreeable as usual ; he had very little to 
say, and seemed to be * thinking of some- 
thing else ;' Ipt it was no matter — Tiemach 
and the pony were company enough. 

The lodge-keeper was put in charge of the 
small equestrian, and Arthur walked on, along 
the Dublin road. 
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In about half-an-hour he met them. His 
heart beat wildly as he saw the carriage ap- 
proach, and felt that they were in it. His 
hurried signal stopped the driver — ^and in a 
moment he was at the carriage-door^ and 
Una's hand in his. 

She looked well — ^he saw this at a glance. 
The wan look of suffering was no longer in 
her face. 

"Come into the carriage/' said Camolin. 
His voice was changed — ^and he looked worn 
with sorrow. 

Arthur obeyed. 

"Drive on slowly," said Camolin to the 
postilion. " Now, Winton — ^let us hear every- 
thing." 

" Tour child is quite well," he said, turning 
to Una — " he is with me, at £ussagh — and 
will meet us at the gate." 

" Thank you," said Una. %ere was some- 
thing more than common gratitude in the look 
and tone with which she spoke these common 
words. 



i 
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^ And niy mother/' asked Camolln i 
Artimr told them all^ without reserve. It 
wa4 best toi prepare them for what they were 
going to find. For this purpose, he had gone 
to meet them. He described Lady Camolin's 
state, told them Sir Phelim's opinion — answered 
with perfect openness all their eager ques- 
tions.^--. . ' r :■: ,:u : . ... 

" Dear Camolin," said Una to her awe- 
struck brother, ^^ let us be resigned ; this last 
blow is less terrible than it seems — she is 
spared much suffering." 

Arthur glanced at Camolin with an anxious 
question in his look. 

" She hnewa all,''. Camolin whispered. *^ No 
one told her, yet she knows." 

Arthur looked in reverent wonder at Una's 
fair faoS) calm even now, and yet so full 
of thought and feeling, that his glance became 
all tenderness m he gazed. 

They were now at the gates of Kussagh. 

" I will bring your child," said Arthur, as 
he left the carriage. In a few moments he 
had placed little Mervyn in Una's arms. 
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Now she was no longer calm. Her tears 
fell like summer rain upon her child. Arthur 
stood aloof — ^he would not intrude upon her 
emotion, which, this time, was not grief. 

He was rewarded. She called him back to 
her side after* the first storm was over. She 
took? his hand in both of hers — through her 
tears she shone upon him with her rare and 
heavenly smile. 

"Dear friend — dear Arthur — ^how shall I 
thank you ? — always so good and kind." 

" Our only friend," said Camolin. " God 
bless you, Arthur 1 " 

He could not speak-^he could only struggle 
to he 'Calm, and not renew her emotion by his 
own. 

" Now, what is to be done ?" he said, after a 
{mise* Will you come to my house and 
r^ a little, or would you like me to go on 
with you? I fear you will meet a trying 
scene." 

" Come with us," they both said. 

" We must not delay," said Una. ** My poOj. 
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mother ! Perhaps our coming may do her 
some good. At all events, we must have it 
over." 

" And Mervyn," asked Gamolin. *^ Poor 
child ! the old house is no place for him now/' 

" Oh, mamma 1'' interposed the child ; " let 
us all stay with Mr. Winton. Everybody cries 
at Camolin — no one plays with me ! It is so 
dreadful there." 

" My darling, Mr. Winton will come with 
us. You shall not find it dreadfuL" 

And she soothed him with gentle words, 
while Arthur, who had no thought but to do 
her bidding, went to the lodge to arrange for 
the transfer of Mrs. Fenelly, and to announce 
that he would not return home that night. 

Meanwhile Lady Camolin sat in her own 
room, quiet and unheeding, as she had sat for 
the last three days. She had never left her 
little sitting-room during that time, except 
when they told her it was bed-time — ^to walk 
languidly into the adjoining room, where she 
slept. 
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She sat in her accustomed arm-chair, lean- 
ing back ; her hands hung listlessly beside her ; 
her vacant eyes seemed to gaze at, and not 
through, the window, which commanded a fine 
view of the bay, over the wooded slope. It 
was open from the top, and the soft June air 
filled the room with fresh fragrance. Too 
cheerM it seemed for such a cheerless inmate, 
and yet even here decay and dilapidation were 
at work. The fresco paintings, still bright 
and beautiful, were chipping from the walls — 
the mirrors were dim — the rose-coloured dra- 
peries faded — ^the gilding tarnished — ^but in the 
tall bronze vases, were fresh flowers, and the 
summer sunshine, playing on their happy faces, 
made the room very cheerfiil still. 

Lady Camolin was not alone — ^and yet who 
shall say that of her silent and isolated spirit ? 

Her maid sat working at a distance^ while 
dose to that calm, reposing figure^ sat Sir 
Phelim Campion, reading the day's paper, and 
watching her the while. He had come to see 
her a few moments ago, and, on hearing that 
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her son and daughter were hourly expected, 
he had, with characteristic kindness, resolved 
to remain until they tome, knowing that his 
presence might possibly prove a satisfaction to 
them, and half anticipating that some scene 
might take place during which his services 
might be of essential use. 

He did not speak to Lady Camdlin. He 
had often tried to rouse her by words — even 
by naming the lost one— but without avail. 
She had only answered by turning on him the 
strange, wistful gaze, which was now the only 
change that ever came upon her countenance. 

But now — suddenly — though not a word was 
breathed near her — that wistful light stole to 
her eyes ; one drooping hand was raised and 
pressed to her brow — ^the other stretched for- 
ward, as if in greeting. 

Sir Phelim saw all, but did not stir, or lay 
aside the paper. One quick glance over it 
bade the terrified maid be still. There wiis 
a sound of wheels upon the carriage- drive 
below. 
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" He is come home." 

Very softly and slowly Lady Camolia 
uttered these words — the first that had passed 
her lips for all these days. 

Sir Fh^lim rose and came to her sick. He 
arrested her wandering eye with his steady 
look, and said — 

^' Camolin and your daughter Una are come 
home." , 

But his words only brought back for a 
moment the vacant stare — and then, while a 
thousand wandering lights seemed t0 come 
and go upon her soulless face^ she rose, and 
passed unresisted from the room. 

Sir Phelim, commanding the maid's silence 
by a gesture, followfed his patient. 

With quickening steps, she walked along 
the ' corridor ; quibker still, she glided down 
stairs — across the hall-^-over the threshold-r^ 
out on the broad stone steps. The physician 
followed, breathless — ^yet with his glance of 
command, forbidding word or gesture from the 
terrified servants that stood round, awaiting 
their master. 
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The carriage drove up — ^Winton got out, 
and assisted Una. Next, Camolin and the 
child. 

She stood there, perfectly motionless — ^but 
with a gathering fire in her eyes. Her chil- 
dr^i scarcely dared ascend the steps, and meet 
that fearful presence. Winton came to Una's 
side — ^her child clinging to them both. 

"Take care of her," whispered Camolin, 
feeliDg that horrors were at hand. 

He went up the steps, and approached the 
motionless form. 

A wild shriek- — a fierce blow — and then a 
spring, as of a tiger ! His niother's grasp was 
on his throat— her burning eyes glaring into 
his — ^her screams close at his ear ! 

They rescued him — ^he knew not how. They 
tore her fi'om him — they hurried her away. 
He saw her firantic struggles — ^he heard her 
cries, rising louder and louder, echoing round 
the hall — ^he beard a voice, that never could 
be hers, shrieking forth his name, calling him 
murderer and firatricide — ^he heard the hideous 
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sounds dying away, more horrible in the dis- 
tance — and then, as he lay on the stone steps, 
he felt his sister's hand in his, and turned and 
met her glance. She was trembling — as much 
for him as from this fearfiil shock ; and Win- 
ton's arm supported her, as she wiped from 
her brother's lips the blood drawn by his 
mother's blow. 
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CHAPTER XV. 

' rhy cheek bums mad as mine. untouched lips ! 

I see them as a glorious rebel sees 

A crown within his reach. I'll taste their bliss 

Although the price be death.' 

Alex. Smith. 



Ten days have passed. The old house is more 
desolate than ever. The poor maniac, who 
was once its beautiful and noble mistress, is 
removed, under Sir Phelim's care, to a resi- 
dence more suitable to her melancholy state. 
She is still fearfully violent at times, but 
oftener calm, as at first. The sight of her 
surviving son — or even the sound of his name 
— would excite her to fury; but she only 
shakes her head, and looks up wistfully, when 
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hex lost idol is mentioned — while Una's name 
seems to touch no chord of the shattered in- 
strument. 

The old butler, and her own maid, accom- 
panied her to her present residence. A phy- 
sician, skilled in such maladies as hers, is the 
master of the house. All that can be done for 
her, is done ; but she is beyond human help. 

On a fair summer afternoon, Una sat with 
Arthur under a huge oak, in the wood. Near 
them, Mervyn and Tiemach were rolling toge- 
ther on the mossy turf, absorbed in their own 
gambols. Una was, of course, in deep mourn- 
ing ; but she had adopted no part of the usual 
widow's dress, and her fair, uncovered head 
was leaning against the giant bole of the tree, 
thrown into deep shadow by the foliage above. 

" You are surprised," she said. " Tou can- 
not understand my being happy, after all these 
bitter trials." 

"I am not surprised," he answered, "if 
God, and all good angels, Una, have supported 
and comforted you through all. I only feared 
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— ^you SO frail, so delicate — ^that your strength 
would have given way — ^that you would have 
sunk under it " 

" Under what was sent to raise me, Arthur? 
No, I have not sunk. Do you remember that 
poem which you say I taught you to like ? 
Tennyson's * Two Voices.' " 

" I remember the beginning, well." 

' A stiU smaU voice spake unto me, 
Thou art so ftiU of misery, 
Were it not better not to be ?' % 

•^ It is of the end I want to remind you,'' 

said Una. 

A second voice was at mine ear, 

A little whisper, silver-clear, 

A murmur, " Be of better cheer." 

As from some blissfril neighbourhood, 

A notice Mntly understood, 

" I see the end, and know the good." ' 

" That voice has spoken to me, Arthur — ^it 
spoke first when you and Camolin were so 
frightened for me^ — when I was lying dumb 
and motionless — yet conscious beyond all our 
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ideas of consciousness, that day at Sou- 
thampton — ^when you came to tell us." 

Mervyncame running up, — " The squirrel, 
Mamma ! the squirrel I I saw him agam." 

And he bounded off — ^to keep at Tiernach's 
side, a hopeless watch for the re-appearance of 
the little wood-sprite. 

" How well he looks again," said Arthur. 

."He does indeed — I have a great subject 
for thankftdness in him — I may say that 
Heaven has peculiarly fitted him for his posi- 
tion, he has such a strong and brave nature — 
no morbid sensitiveness, no nervousness about 
him — ^he will be happier battling through the 
world, and making himself a name, than if all 
his fiiture lay smooth before him — I used to 
wish my boy to be a poet-child, as Camolin 
was — ^but God knew best." 

" Yes, I recognise Providence in that," said 
Arthur, glancing at the child, — " and he will 
not have poverty to struggle with " 

" No, his father's will, after all justice is 
lione to the true heir, leaves him enough to 
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educate him well and buy him a commission — 
besides affording him a small income. I have no 
fears for my boy — and you will be his friend — 
and Admiral Kaymond — and his elder brother." 

" Thank God, Una, that you can so look 
on the bright side — ^but you are right. His 
future need not be dark — I only wish he had 
a name, poor boy.'' 

" He will be known by his Christian names, 
Mervyn Sydney, this is a very unimportant 
point, he will have no morbid feeling about it 
— and if I ever had any, that is over now." 

"You have the strength of a Heaven- 
defended spirit," said Arthur, half to himself, 
— "by-the-bye, have you heard from Mr. 
Moray ? " 

" Yes, he consents, and poor Florence will 
be here on Thursday. He takes her as far 
as Holyhead, and I will send to Eongstown for 
her." 

" She is better, then?" 

*' She was better when he wrote, but her 
state of agony had been terrible. His letter — 
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they gave it to her, after aU — ^made her nearly 
firantic. Poor child ! she does not know how 4 
to suffer." 

" It will be a sad meeting for you ; but, 
for your sake, she will command herself; and, 
perhaps, it is well that you should be together. 
What has become of Norman ?" 

" He is to exchange into a regiment that is 
going abroad, and he will live on his pay for 
some years to come. This is his own wish. 
Poor boy ! his sorrow has been very great : 
but Camolin is niy chief distress." 

"Yet he has borne up wonderfully; and 
you are always with him." 

" He is terribly altered. He does not com- 
plain, but I can see how his health is failing. 
Oh ! Arthur, I am not as good and as resigned 
as you think me. I cannot bear to see him 
with that suffering look in his eyes, growing 
every day thinner and paler. I could endure 
everything, if only Camolin is to be happy/' 

" He will be, in the end," said Arthur. 
" All will come right — do not weep thus, Una. 

Q 2 
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To me there is no sorrow like the sight of 
your tears." 

She cahned herself. 

" In the end — yes, all will be well. But if 
I could only see Camolin happy before the 
end comes." 

Arthur interrupted her. 

" Don't say that, Una. For God's sake, 
anything but that. I have dreamed it; I 
have felt it in the touch of your hand; I 
have seen it in your heaven-lighted eyes ; but 
I must not hear it from your lips. I cannot 
hear from you who are truth itself; I cannot 
hear that you will die — ^will die, Una! My 
soul's one hope I you will not die ?" 

He seized her hand convulsively; he pressed 
it to his heart — ^to his lips. It was warm 
with life, and returned his living grasp. She 
was free — ^her heart was not of ice — ^under the 
heaven-pointing and snowy peak broods the 
volcanic fire, some day to break forth — as 
broke forth Una's love. 

Her cheek reddened with the. rich southern 
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blood never set free till now; hei* hand lin- 
gered in Arthur's ; her drooping head touched 
his shoulder; her flexile form 3delded more 
and more to the trembling arm that encircled 
it. One rapturous moment, and Arthur's lips 
clung to hers, and her arms were round his 
neck — and Una knew, at last, what love 
could be. 

It was but for one brief instant; she 
extricated herself, glowing and breathless, 
from his embrace — ^while, pale as death, and 
trembling from head to foot with the ineffable 
emotion of that moment, he sunk upon the 
turf at her feet- 
She was the first to speak. 
*^ Arthur, let us go home." 
He rose, and hand in hand, with unsteady 
footsteps treading down the wild flowers, 
they walked on. Mervyn, who saw them rise, 
came bounding to their side — ^but something 
in both their faces kept him silent. 

Arthur heard Una's sobs as he walked 
beside her ; he could not see her averted face. 
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He drew her arm through his, still holding 
that trembling hand, but he could not speak ; 
joy had silenced him. 

"Tou will leave me — ^when we reach the 
house/' she said, trying to calm herself. " Oh, 
Arthur, dear Arthur ! I have been too cruel to 
you — too selfish — ^but I had not strength. 
Oh, God ! forgive me, if it was wrong.'' 

''Wrong! Oh, Una! oh, my own, own 
love, my guiding star, my good angel, my 
heart's life and home ! You love me then !" 

'^ Now and for ever, Arthur." 

Her tears did not mar the sweet distinctness 
of those low tremulous words, but his reply 
faltered and failed; he had no voice, no 
language, in the intense rapture of the 
moment. 

She went on more calmly. 

" And yet I wrong you, Arthur. I do but 
harm you with my love. Oh, why could we 
not remain as we were before this dream came 
over me." | 

" I am as I was, Una, as I shall ever be. 
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That you should talk of harming me — ^you of 
whose love angels would be unworthy/' 

" Arthur, Arthur — ^when I — am among the 
angels — I shall love you — as I ought to love 
you now — as I did once — as I will to-morrow 
— as you must try to love me. Oh, why is 
mortality so weak — and this strange storm so 
strong ! " 

A deadly fear blanched his cheek to a more 
utter paleness; painrecalled the powerof speech. 

" Not now ; oh, never now ! Una, you wiU 
not leave me, you will not die !" 

" It is God's will. Arthur, you never lailed 
me. Do not fail me now, when >! love you I 
Be strong for me now, when I am weak. 
Heaven is very near. Oh ! Arthur ! — tell me 
that it is fairer than your love — tell me that 
our Father's bidding is not hard to obey — ^tell 
me that you will follow me — that my love is 
not a pain to you — that we have not fallen 
from the hallowed ground on which we stood 
together — ^tell me, comfort me, Arthur!" 

"No! you will not die! Oh! Una!- I 
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try to comfort myself! Una, say you will not 
die!" 

"Spare me this, Arthur! — an hour ago, 
death seemed easy. You have helped me over 
the roughest part of the road — you will not 
make the smooth descent grow hard ! Arthur, 
dear Arthur— be good, be strong, for my 
sake." 

He shook from head to foot — anguish, rap- 
ture, passion, rioted in his soul, and in every 
fibre of his frame. 

At last they parted — ^parted without words. 
She had quieted him a little by her look and 
touch before he left her, in obedience to her 
imploring smile. Neither of them could longer 
bear the overpowering excitement of each 
other's presence— both longed to be alone, and 
let the storm subside. 

How strange it seemed after the calm com- 
mencement of that day's conversation ! 

Una went home, holding her child's hand, 
he strengthening and supporting her the while, 
for all his utter imconsciousness. The shadow 
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of the pines fell lik? a cooly loving hand upon 
her head, as she passed into that tranquil 
gloom* The one tornado of her soul began to 
subside — ^unscathed, she passed through the 
jfire, and with her raiment undimmed, and 
heavenly air breathing upon her still glowing 
heart. She re-entered her home, and came to 
her brother's side. 

Since shB had seem him last her life had 
blossomed — ^her being had reached its zenith. 
He was dearer to her now — all thingis were 
dearer to her than ever. And yet she felt 
that, despite her warning fears, Arthur's love 
had Hot harmed her — ^that Heaven, too, was 
fairer, and truth more bright for this revelation 
— -that she could die the happier for the rich 
draught of joy of which she had, for once, par- 
taken. 

She found Camolin writing in his little room 
he looked very pale and worn, arid sighed 
wearily as he laid down his pen and turned to 
greet her. 

" You have been out,'' he said ; " what a 
bright day it is ! " 
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"Yes — ^too bright for you to sit writing 
here. What is it, dear Camolin ?" she added, 
seeing a cloud of anguish traverse his counte- 
nance. 

" Read it, Una — and tell me that I was 
right. I want your assurance of it. When it 

is gone to the post, I shall be ^more 

companionable." 

He put into her hand the letter he had just 
finished. It was to Mary Stanfield, relin- 
quishing all hope of their union. He said, in 
simple language which he had tried hard to 
deprive of its intense pathos, that he knew 
she could not be his wife ; that, after the 
events that had recently taken place in his 
family, he could not claim her hand. That 
her father must love her too well ever to 
sanction her marriage with one whose heritage 
was insanity — and on whose house disgrace 
had heavily fallen. That, if her father's love 
would shield her from these evils, his love 
would still more earnestly forbid her to ap- 
proach them. And he concluded by these 
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words : — " Mary, I love you too well not to 
bid you adieu. I will not drag you into the 
darkness of my life — God only knows how 
much deeper yet that darkness may grow. 
But, while life and reason are spared me, I 
shall remember you as my life's good influence. 
The sunshine is not for me ; but you will be 
my star-light to the end — and my only dream, 
my only hope, now, is to grow worthier of 
you, though you are never to be mine- 
worthier of you and of the love with which 
you have blessed me. Farewell, then; and 
may the happiness which it has been my bitter 
fate to interrupt, return tenfold to your heart. 
My prayers will ever follow you — may I not 

daim youi's ? 

'' Camolin." 

" You were right— quite right," said Una, 
as she finished the letter — " dear Camolin ; I 
knew you would do this." 

" Nothing remains to me now, but you and 
your child, Una. Come and let us put this in 
the letter-box." 
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"Gamolin, all inll be well-— ^believe me," 
she whispered, as they left the room together. 
" Don't brood over. this — come outi'- ' 

"I will not brood over it; Una. Strehgth 
has oome^ to . mer— I have done with dreams. 
My dreams have fallen^ like our fallen house. 
Yon and I, Una, stand like two remaining 
columns^ side by side, among the ruins. Well, 
there are those to whom we may give shelter, 
yet* We will not stand in vain, please God !" 

They grasped each other's hands, as they 
stood side by side upon the threshold of their 
home, looking out together over the broad 
meadows and woods, purpling in the sunset 
that stretched away to the golden sea. 

" Tou, and the old place," said Gamofin, 
firmly, but sadly. " That is all, now." 

" Duty and God," said Una. 

He looked up reverently 'for one moment 
into the twilight sky ; and then, hand in hand, 
the brother and sister went forth iuto the 
darkemng woods. 
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CHAPTER XVI. 

^ Inde mundi despiciens molem, 
Ltmam pede calcas et solem : 
Dulce sonat ex sethere voz, 
Hyems transiit, occidit nox. 

Surge, veni ; quid, sponsa, moraris, 
Veni, digna, coelestibus axis ; 

Imber abiit, mssstaque crux, 

Lucet, io, perpetua Lux. 

Jacob Baldb, 1624. 



It was not without some little hesitation that 
Mr. Moray consented to Una's wish, and al- 
lowed Florence to go to Ireland. Her health 
and spirits seemed completely broken down. 
She was already ill when the news of Alan's 
death was cautiously told her; but, in the 
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midst of her wild despair, and the feverish 
confusion of her brain, she had the power of 
drawing forth, one by one, all the terrible de- 
tails. The doctor said she must not see her 
brother ; but when a night and a day had 
passed without one hour's cessation of her 
piteous entreaties that he might come to her, 
the sentence was reversed. And then, when 
this terrible interview was over, her anguish 
found fresh expression in the ceaseless cry of, 
" Oh, if I had but one word of farewell ! " 
The doctor said that nothing should approach 
her which could, by possibility, renew the 
memory of the past ; so little did he understand 
her case. But her father's love was a better 
counsellor ; and, in defiance of the doctor, yet, 
trembling for the result, he gave her Alan's 
letter. For another day and night, her agony 
of body and mind was intense. The doctor 
said her friends had killed her ; but, in the 
morning, she grew calm, and he saw and 
acknowlegded that a favourable change had 
taken place. 
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But days succeeded, and she did not recover 
her strength. Her father's anxiety was very 
great. Norman, too, was utterly cast down ; 
and Mr. Moray knew not how to comfort his 
children, and his whole heart began to fail. 

Then came Una's invitation. She did not 

write to Florence, fearing to excite, or injure 

her. She addressed herself to Mr. Moray ; 

not concealing the fact of Lady Camolin's 

removal, or the melancholy circumstance that 

made it necessary. " We are very sad here," 

she said ; " but yet the country air, and the 

summer sunshine, may do Florence good. For 

myself, I long for her companionship, and for 

the pleasant task of trying to restore her to 

« 
health. Yet, if you fear for her the effect of 

the recollections she may find here, do not say 

Miything to her about my proposal. You 

know the care I wiQ take of her, if she 

comes ; and I will find occupation for her that, 

perhaps, may cheer her a little." 

"My darling," said Mr. Moray to his 

daughter, an hour after receiving this letter, 
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"do you think you are strong enough to 
travel?" 

"To travel, Papa?" said Florence, Ian 
guidly. " T^s, if you wish it/' 

" We will not stay in this town, my dear 
Where should yon like to go ?" 

"If I could but see Una," faltered Flo- 
rence. 

This decided him, The doctor's opinion — 
all Mrs. Lytton's remonstrances, fell harmless 
upon his resolution. . The latter . individual 
was perfectly confounded. 

" Duncan must be mad," she said, in talk- 
ing it over with her friend Mrs. Vernon. 
" The idea of sending her to Ireland, in the 
height of the season, by way of recovering her 
spirits- — ^into the very midst of horrors, too ! 
I could have taken h^ to our Greenwich 
party, next Saturday-i-that would have been 
just the thing !" 

" So it would," replied Mrs. Vernon. " Her 
father must be too foolish. Bythe-bye, why 
is'nt he in Parliament !" 
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" Oh ! my dear, you really think of nothing 
but Parliament. Fm sure I have no idea why 
he isn't ; it's not at all his line. I wish you'd 
let me take your bonnet oflF, and put it on 
again ; it's all in the wrong place." 

" Never mind. My sisters and I wear our 
bonnets that way. All the Floors' do. You 
don't understand." 

And Mrs. Lytton, to prove that she did un- 
derstand — bonnets, at least, if not the Floors' 
peculiarities — ^plunged into the subject of the 
fashions — ^where I should be sorry to foUoyir 
her. 

And Mr. Moray took his daughter to Holy- 
head, resting a night on the way. Hour by 
hour, her strength and her looks improved, 
but her spirits never rose. She crossed the 
sea under Janet's especial care, and arrived, 
on the day appointed, at Camolin. 

Lord Camolin received her as she entered 
the house. A thousand recollections had 
crowded into her heart and brain, as she en- 
tered the old place ; but the current of her 

VOL. III. R 
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feelings changed, as her eyes fell on Camolin's 
pale, sad &ce, and she saw that he was alone. 

"Where is Una?'' she faltered, scarcely 
returning his cordial, yet sorrowM greeting. 

"Upstairs, expecting you; she has been 
very ilL" 

" 111 ! Oh, I am so glad I came, let me go 
and help her — ^what was it?" 

^^ Another attack, like the last. It is quite 
over now, but she is very weak — ^I will go and 
tell her you are come." 

Florence followed him up stairs, it was a 
painfid, and yet a happy meeting ; Florence's 
self-command nearly failed her, and yet, when 
she saw Una so pale, so reduced in strength — 
she controlled, for her sake, every sign of the 
emotions that almost overpowered her. 

Camolin left them together — ^when he saw 
how calm they were ; and Florence seated her- 
self on the floor by Una's sofa — and with that 
thin, white hand in hers, began to talk quietly 
about her journey — ^the scenery — ^the sun- 
shine — any thing to keep off the oppression of 
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silence — ^the deep wound in Florence's heart 
was already healing — now that she had to 
take thought for another stricken spirit. 

Una was changed indeed — ^beautiftil still — 
but of a new and more spiritual beauty ; the 
fair oval of her face was indeed marred by 
suffering, and her cheek was colourless, and 
shadows lingered round the unearthly star- 
light of her serene eyes — serene as ever, yet 
lit with a new glory, as if they had gazed into 
Heaven since Florence had seen them last. 

She was very weak— but the sight of 
Florence revived her, strange as it may seem — 
and for hours they sat and talked together — 
it seemed no exertion to Una — she could 
scarcely have walked across the room, and yet 
conversation did not tire her — and Florence's 
heart grew calm in the quiet and holy atmos- 
phere that surrounded her friend. For Una 
was past excitement now — Heaven had 
claimed her. 

The fires of earthly passion had for one 
brief moment irradiated her soul-r^s 

R 2 ..^ 
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obscuring its constant sunlight — ^but the fires 
faded in that mysterious trance, which in sus- 
pending every sign and function of natural 
life, had admitted into her sleepless spirit, a 
fi:esh influx of the life that will not fail, and 
of the love tl\at knows not a taint of earth — 
she had lain long apparently insensible, in this 
her second attack — every thing had been done 
to revive her, but in vain. Sir Phelini 
watched by her side — ^her brother never left 
her — ^until she awoke at sunrise— calm, and 
well — ^yet strangely weak ; from that hour her 
strength had failed more and more — ^and yet 
momently her mind grew clearer, her thoughts 
more elevated — her language rising at times 
to sublimity. 

She was so happy and so beautiful, as she 
lay there, pale and wasted, that no sadness 
could exist in her radiant presence. It was a 
^ rapture of repose.' She scarcely ever moved ; 
there was no suffering, no restlessness, her 
nerves were perfectly calm, no sound dis- 
turbed her, no subject of conversation could 
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give her pain or excitement. In life she had 
found what others find in death — shelter from 
all storms, perfect pea^e, the happiness of 
heaven, the cleared intellect, the glorious 
imagination, the affluent fancy, the boundless 
love, unmarred by the atmosphere of this 
lower earth in which she still lingered. 

Her brother saw that she must die, and 
grieved bitterly when out of her presence ; but 
beside her, his countenance seemed to reflect 
the radiant joy of hers; he saw with her the 
fair Valley of the Shadow opening before her, 
the beautiful, happy valley, its soft descent 
thronged with angels, and its radiant outlet 
into the heaven beyond. He saw the arid 
wilderness behind her, the glare of the cruel 
world, the burning sands, across which lay the 
path she was no more to tread ; he saw her 
life, past, present, and to come. His poet 
eyes could read the spiritual language of hers, 
could see the glory of her half-translated soul, 
and beside her he could not grieve. 

And how fared it with Arthur Winton? :; 
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Every day he came and sat with her. 
Even his bitter anguish perished in the 
heavenly sphere which surrounded her. He 
had heard Of her illness — ^for so they called 
the happy trance which held her through 
the night — soon after its cessation; and 
frantic with grief and alarm, he had come at 
once to Camolin, to be calmed by the first 
sight of her, the first touch of her hand, 
although that sight and touch told him that he 
must lose her. 

On the evening of Florence's arrival, he 
came again. He was always more than 
welcome to Camolin, as well as to Una. 
Camolin knew well that Arthur loved his 
sister; there was no need for confidences or 
explanations. The two men were real friends 
at last, and underwood each other. Between 
those four there were no secrets, and yet 
nothing had been revealed in words. Love 
had united Florence, Camolin, and Arthur; 
love for one object, love difiering in its 
manifestations, and yet so real and so strong 
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in all of them, as to fonn a tie that no time 
could sever. Sorrow, too, had annealed the 
chain ; they had suffered together, they were 
suffering together still, save in Una's presence 
—for their spirits then lived in the atmos- 
phere of hers — ^the air of heaven, where there 
is no sorrow, nor crying, nor any more pain. 

Every day Arthur brought her flowers — 
wild flowers — ^from the Kussagh Woods — the 
last hyacinths, blue and white, that yet lin- 
gered in shady nooks — ^trembling wind-flowers 
— ^masses of golden cowslips from the meadows 
—feathery grasses — ^long green flag leaves 
from the brook — and ferns, which, for his 
sake, and for their own loveliness, were dearer 
to her than aU. Every day Florence and little 
Mervyn arranged his gifts in the tall, white 
vases that stood at the foot of her couch, and 
he would sit by her the while, and watch the 
gladness in her soft, spiritual eyes, as they 
rested on his wildling flowers. She was not so 
far above him that he could not even now 
afford her pleasures, and the thought was un- . 
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utterably sweet — ^it was so dear a privilege to 
be permitted to minister to that blessed spirits 

Days passed on thus, in a kind of cahn 
ecstacy. Arthur came to remain at Camolin 
— ^it was the wish of all that he should not 
leave them again. 

And he forgot his* terror of the fiiture — ^his 
remorse for the past— even the burning 
moments of his earthly love, in the present 
bliss of communing with that Heaven-gifted 
spirit. And Florence, too, forgot her recent 
anguish, her passionate past, and Camolin his 
hard sacrifice. The sky above them was fan* 
and cloudless, the earth around hidden in 
excess of light. 

It could not last — ^but there was to be more 
happiness still before grief returned to that 
house. 

Ten days after Una's last seizure, as Camolin, 
with Florence at his side, was gathering some 
early roses for his sister's room, a note, in a 
well-known writing, was put into his hand. 

His colour rose, and his eye glistened, as he 
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broke the seal. The Stanfields were in Dublin 
— ^the note was from Mary's father. 
It began thus — 

"My deab. Friend, 

" I do nQt love Mary too well to sanction her 
marriage with you, but I do love her too well, 
and have too great a regard for you to allow 
you to make yourself and her unhappy. ' She 
promised you her hand, and gave you her 
heart, when you were in comparative pros- 
perity. She cannot withdraw the one, and, 
in accordance with its unerring dictates, she is 
more than ever ready to give you the other. 
I do not see that disgrace has fallen on you or 
any living member of your house. Sorrow 
may, and has — but Mary will be your com- 
forter. Tour mother's misfortune, your sister's 
illness, are additional reasons why a true 
hearted and loving woman should become 
your wife. As for what you call your ^ heri-* 
tage of insanity,' I have no fear of that-^it is 
but a fancy of yours, which Mary will clear 
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away ; and I trust Lady Camolin will yet re- 
cover. Business has brought me to Dublin. 
I might have transacted it by letter, but Mary 
and I are come over for a few days." 

He read no more, bnt, putting the letter 
into Florence's hand, ran in to tell Una of his 
happiness : for he accepted it at once. He 
saw all now — ^Mary's true devotion, her father's 
disinterested and noble nature ; he saw that 
the sacrifice he had intended to make, would 
be an ^ct as cruel to others as to himself. He 
waw too unworldly to have any fiirther doubts 
or fears, any lingering notions of false pride. 
His love was to be blest, his life crowned and 
fulfilled, after all. He sought his sister's 
room as a sanctuary, whence he could thank 
Grod better, for the happiness that had been 
granted. 

In a few minutes, Florence followed him, to 
give him back the letter, and to carry the 
roses to Una. She met him coming out of 
her room, radiant with joy. 

* She is so glad," he said. " I am sure it 
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has done her good. I am going to Dublm at 
once ; I shall come back to-night. Give me 
one of the roses — there, good-bye." 

" Tell Mary and my uncle/' began Florence; 
but he was downstairs before the words were 
uttered, and, in a few minutes, she heard his 
horse's footfalls as he galloped past the window 
of Una's room. 

Some haunting recollection brought tears 
to Florence's eyes, but she drove them back, 
and carried her roses into Una's room. Arthur 
was there, and little Mervyn, and flowers, 
sunshine, and fragrance. It was no place for 
tears. The approaching angel of death had 
cast no shadow before — an ever-brightening 
glory heralded the radiant deliverer. 

In the evening-time it was light. 
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CHAPTEE XVIL 

' Hue odoriferos, 
Hue soporiferos 
Ramos depronite, 
Eogos eomponite 
Ut phoenix moriar ! 
In flammis oriar ! 

Jam vitae stamina 
Bumpe, o anima ; 
Ignis aseendere 
Grestit, et tendere 
Ad eoeli atria ; 
Hsee mea patria !' 

WiLLiAH Alard, 1623. 



" They will come here to-day," said Camolin 
to his sister, the next morning. "Should 
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you like to see Mary ? or will it be too much 
for you ?" 

" Nothing of that sort is too much for me," 
replied Una. " I shall be so very glad to see 
her, and Mr. Stanfield too. I am only sorry 
I cannot come downstairs; but I believe I 
must not try that." 

" No, indeed, you must not. Florence — I 
may call her Florence, now, as she is to be my 
cpusin — ^wUl do the honours." 

And Camolin sighed in the midst of his 
happiness, as he thought of his mother. 

In due time they came — and Una greeted 
Mary as her sister ; while Camolin stood by, 
rejoicing silently, yet with 'a sorrow at his 
heart — ^for something told him that only for a 
few brief moments could he possess the happi- 
ness of seeing those two beloved ones under 
his roof; that one joy, never to be replaced, 
must pass away, before he could claim ano- 
ther. 

They were strangely contrasted, those two 
— ^Una, in her shadowy spirit-beauty — ^Mary, 
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fresh and fair, overflowing with young life; 
the colourless lips pressed to the brilliant 
cheek ; the pale hair gleaming faintly between 
the warm, brown ringlets ; the thin, transpa- 
rent hand lying in the grasp of the rounded, 
rosy fingers; the sojft, tearless eyes gazing 
wistfully into those whose gathering tears had 
dimmed their brightness — ^the contrast was as 
beautiful as it was complete. 

Mary did not stay long with Una; Mr. 
Stanfield, also, came to see her— and they 
both knew, as they left her room, that the end 
was near. 

Mr. Stanfield shook away a tear, as he went 
down stairs. 

" I cannot pity that angel, as she lies 
there," he thought — " and yet it was a sad 
life ; and to end so early, and after so much 
sorrow." 

And Mary went to Camolin's side, and said, 
quietly — " I am so glad we came — so glad to 
be with you now." But she spoke falteringly, 
with tears in her voice ; and Camolin felt that 
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he would never be alone agam, in sorrow or in 
joy, though Una was to leave him. 

And they two strayed out together, over 
the sunny hills — and Florence took her uncle 
into the woods, letting little Mervyn run be- 
side them. She thought she ought to exert 
herself as Una would have done, had she been 
able. 

And Arthur, when all had gone forth, came 
to the home of his heart — ^to Una's side. 

" They will be very happy,'' she said, half 
to herself. " Only poor Florence is alone. 
But all will be weU." 

" Everything you say, comes to me like a 
Revelation, Una. And you always say * It is 

well.' When I hear you, I believe it 

but — oh, Una ! I see such utter darkness at 
hand !" 

" No ! — ^you have left darkness behind, for 
ever. The dark days are over — for both 
of us." 

" I cannot doubt it, Una — I cannot doubt 
a word of yours ; and yet, this time, I scarcely 
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the truth you teach i^e. To see her^ so 
bright — so fresh and strong — ^with life before 
her ^and you " 

" With life before me, indeed, Arthur." 

" Yes ; I know it. Oh, Una, my Evangel ! 
In looking at you, I see the life to come ; in 
your aspect, I read Divine Truth ; your love 
has given me faith and hope " 

** Love is the one true teacher, Arthur — 
you have found it so. The change which is 
to come can but confirm the teaching ; the 
earthly part of your love must suffer, that the 
Heavenly Instructor may prevail. But suf- 
fering is not darkness, Arthur. I see all light 
before you — ^a sunlit life." 

" Oh, if it could but end with yours ! Now, 
while the heaven-light lasts, I fear the future, 
Una!" 

" Let the thought of the true fixture banish 
fear." 

" To return to the world, Una — ^to the low, 
dark world — ^to my homeless life — I can scarcly 
realise it — but it must come." 
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He seemed to sink beneath the overpower- 
ing thought — ^he spoke no more — ^but his head 
drooped lower and lower — and he hid his face 
in his hands. 

This timey^ she did not stand aloof from his 
grief She laid her hand, very softly, upon 
his drooping head ; she drew away his hands 
from his face ; she parted the heavy waves of 
his hmr, letting her soft touch Imger there, 
and steal thrilUngly to his brain and heart. 

It was half as the blessing of a saint, half 
Bsthe caress of ^ loving woman. It comforted 
him now : a mopth ago it mi^ht have mad- 
dened him. 

^^Dear Arthur," she said,; slowly drawing the 
dark Jocks through her fingers, " we must have 
no sad talks. I must store up happy me- 
mories for you. There, you will be good and 
calm. I shall never be very far from you — 
never — ^believe me. Our other parting, when 
I scarcely dared bid you farewell— when I 
thought I was another's— was a sadder separa- 
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tion than this will be. But we won't talk 
of it." 

" No, we will not. But let me stay with 
you a little longer ! " 

" Why should you ask that ? You know 
I cannot spare you. We have much to talk 
about. You will be calm, dear Arthur, and 
let me say everything now ?" 

" As long as I feel your touch, Una, — as 
long as you are near me, and your hand in 
mine, I can be still and happy, even now ! '' 

^' Then I will say all — ^it is not much. 
Thank God, I am not troubled about any- 
thing ; for I know that all will be well. You 
will always be Camolin's friend, Arthur. Love, 
which teaches all things, has taught you friend- 
ship, ' has it not ? and Camolin will need a 
friend like you." 

" I can be of little use, but I shall always 
love your brother, Una ; and he and I under- 
stand each other now — there are new ties 
between us. His ftiture is bright, at last, 
poor fellow." 
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"Yes; he will be very happy; the mists 
have cleared away, And -Arthur, you will 
never lose sight of my child ? I have told 
you that you and Camolin are to be his guar- 
dians." 

" If I am to live, Una, I shall live for him/' 

" Thank you ; I know you will. And you 
must never fall back into your solitary ways ; 
but this I need not say ; I am sure you will 
not ; I am sure your nature and your heart 
will not grow narrower because I have touched 
them." 

"No! never, Una. All God's creatures 
will be dearer to me, for your sake ; but, as 
for solitude, what can I ever be but alone ?'' 

" Arthur, I shall never be very far from you. 
But you must have friends ; you must keep 
up kindly intercourse with people — real, 
truthftil intercourse, I mean. There is so 
much to love in our every-day companions, if 
we did but find it out — and when found, it is 
such happiness ! The fair plant, so long hid- 
den, springs and blossoms in two natures, if 

8 2 
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one contains the germ^ and the other finds it. 
Never be solitary again, Arthur." 

"Solitary I must be, Una — except for one 
memory, which' will be dearer than aQ pre- 
sences. But I will not be unsocial, since you 
tell me to have Mends." 

" You might do so much* good. Your cou- 
sin, Mr« Savile— 'he is full of ' goodness ; he 
knows that his soul has wings, though they 
have trailed a ]ittle;in ithe ijuse. You ^a;n be 
his fiiend^— ^metiiing inore> at least, than his 
companion." 

" I will try, Una ; but it is difficult. Men 
can seldom.get at each other's hearts." 

" The world is too much with them ; yet 
the trueilov^-principle, Artlur, can get at all 
hearts. And poor Norman — you will be kind 
to that boy ? — ^he needs kindness." 

" Indeed, I will^ whenever I have the opjwr- 
tunity ; but his new regiment is going al»road, 
I believe." 

** And Florence— she was all but a sister to 
me. My poor ElorOTce> shfe too thin^ she 
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will be alone, Arthur : she has suffered very 
mudi." 

-"-I do indeed feel for her; I faucy I know 
all she has feltr*-*all she will feel, but she is 
very young; and €amolin and his wife will 
always be her best Mends." 

"Yes, I like to think of that.. Arthur, you 
must thaaik Admird Bajmond for his great 
kindness; I cwldnot thank him enough; 
and, for my sake, you must be kind ,to Dora 
fflid . Tristram. Arthur, promise me this; I 
am sure you see that it is but justice^ They 
are very ftiendless, and she would be so true 
and good, if she had a little help.*' 
f All my (dd hatred is at an end, Una. I 
can hate no one now — and you cared for them, ' 
thjer^fijre, I will. , It is but justice, as you say, 
besides. I will not lose sight of them. Trust 
me for th9,t, and for all things. Do you think, 
Una, that I could leave a wish of yours un- 
fulfilled?" 

"There is one more thing, dear Arthur. 
You have promised me you would allow your- 
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self the happiness of friendship — but there is a 
nearer tie, that may be yours in time. Your 
home needs the atmosphere of a woman's in- 
fluence. Let me hope, Arthur, not that you 
will forget me — I know that cannot be — ^but 
that you will some day find " 

" Oh ! Una ! — spare me this !" 

She felt the tightening clasp of his hand, 
and knew the pain he felt — ^but a prescience of 
the future was on her heart, and she did not 
pause. Once more she laid her hand caress- 
ingly on his head. 

" Only one word more, Arthur," she said. 
*^ Let me say it. My memory should lead 
you to happiness, not to solitude and ascetic 
gloom. There is one to whom that memory 

will be dear — one who but I will say no 

more ; only if you and Florence Moray should 
ever think you can make each other happy, 
your union would fulfil a dream — I will not 
call it a hope, or a wish of mine. There, I 
have done. Arthur, say I have not grieved 
you ! — ^forgive me if I have, dear Arthur ! " 
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*^ You could not grieve me, Una ; but you 
will not say this again?" 

"Never. I have said all now. What a 
lovely summer evening! — so calm and still! 
I can hear the wood-quests in the great oak. 
Look at the sea, how it lies at rest. It is so 
pleasant to be here, lying beside the window, 
and seeing all this beauty. It might have 
been so diflferent; but Our Father has been 
very tender with me." 

There were a few moments of reverent 
silence, while Una looked out over the sea 
towards the glowing west, and Arthur, with 
bent head and downcast eyes, tremblingly and 
silently appealed to Him whom he too had 
learnt to call * Our Father.' 

" Look at the streak of sunshine on 
Florence's white roses," said Una, when he at 
length raised his eyes to hers. " They seem 
to light up that comer." 

" They are like you, Una. They were pure 
and beautiful before, but the evenmg light has 
made them radiant." 
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She smiled iA his thought — "And look/' she 
said, "at the lovely green of ytfnr tallierDB, 
where the sun toucheatheia-^-aDd thertender 
shadow) on 1^ hyacinths, and the sunset: 
flush on the wild, roses ! How beautifal^ yonr 
woods must be at this moment* I see tl^m 
as if I were there-^the shadowy recesse&^-'^^he 
still pools sleeping at the feet of the old oaks^ 
the rose-leaves floating on the dark waters, 
under their blossoming canopy of wild-briar 
and wood-bine — you have a beautiful home, 
Arthur/' 

"I must not say a desolate one/' he 
filtered. 

" No, you must notr-r-it may have been de^ 
solate to you, in your old blind days, Arthur 
— ^but those days are over^— you see now, that 
Beauty is all around you — ^Beauty, and Love, 
and Truth — around you, and within you, 
Arthur — ^no more desolation !" 

"No!" said Arthur, the shadow passing 
from his countenance, as his soul caught the 
sunshine from Una's — "no! no more deso- 
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lation^ though you mtist leave me-— *io more 
solitmde, though I am to live alone^-i^I accept 
your gospel, Una — ^your glad tidings of great- 
joy-^h, my Evangel ! morning star of my 
dark hearfc-Hiark no longer since your radiant 
presence heralded its simshineH-sareiy my^ 
life must be bright and beautiful for an angel's 
love has blessed it — ^and if the rapture has been, 
brief, the blessing will be eternal— Una^-my 
own Una — ^mine in heaven ! I will never 
grieve you again with one repining word— I 
will walk in the light you have cast upon my 
path — ^I will ascend towards your home, I will 
worriiip your God, and love all creatures for 
His sake and for yours— ask Him to help me, 
Una.'^ ' . 

" I will,'' she said, solemnly — "I hav^ long 
done so, Arthur — and what I have begun 
here, I will continue hereafter, if I may — ^ 
thank God that you are comforted— ^it is well 
that I am to be taken from your sight — ^you 
will ascend more steadily without my frail and 
fallible guidance — ^if indeed I could have guided 
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you at all in the fire-mist region of our earthly 
love ; the sun is getting low — ^will you read 
to me, before it sets ?" 

She put her Bible into his hand — ^he took 
it reverently, almost timidly — ^the sunshine 
gleamed upon its golden cross as he held it, 
yet unopened — ^the Book of Light — Light 
new-revealed to him, 

" Tell me what I shall read," he said, in a 
low voice. 

"Read the last chapter of all," she 
answered. 

And the cross was seen no more, while the 
stream of ruddy light fell on the last page of 
the Book of Revelation, whose concluding 
chapter Arthur read to Una in a voice that 
trembled with intense emotion. 

** Thank you, dearJArthur," said Una, 
when he had ended. ^*No, do not give me 
back the book — it is yours now. It will make 
you remember this hour, and your resolutions. 
It will help you to fiilfil them, too. Keep it. 
This book, and the triple leaf of the Martyr's 
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flower, are all I have ever given you, I 
believe." 

•*You have given me all that I value in 
life/' he said; "and I acknowledge this as 
the best gift. How cold your hand is, Una — 
and your eyes are heavy. I have tired 
you." 

He was interrupted by the entrance of 
Camolin, Mary, and Florence — the latter 
carrying a basket overflowing with roses, 
which Arthur took from her silently, and laid 
by Una's side. 

" Camolin looks so bright and well again," 
said Una — "thanks to you, Mary. I don't 
think I have half enough tried to tell you how 
glad I am that jon are here. You will take 
care of him, and of the old place ?" 

Mary took Una's extended hand, and bent 
over her, trying hard to conceal her deep 
emotion. " I must first take care of you," 
she said. " You are quite exhausted — ^you 
must rest now." 

" Indeed, you must," said Florence. " You 
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are so pale and cold; we will leave you — 
shall we?" 

^- Not yet," she answer^ faintly, ^f I shall 
soon sleep-^for I ;am tired, I think; but let 
Mervyn come to me finrt*" / 

Winton,. eager to do anything for her, went 
to look for the child. Camolin came close to 
his sister's «ide, and looked anxiously into her 
pale, shadowy face. 

•^ All this has been too much for you,", he 
said. "I have been very selfi3h-r-oppre3sing 
you with my happiness." 

"If I am oppressed, dear Camolin, it is 
with happiness of ^Iy own, and witb the joy of 
witnessing yours. May Grod bless, you uqw 
and for ever,, piy dear, dear brother — ^and yop, 
too, my sisters!" 

Little Mervyn here glided in — ^followed by 
Arthur. The child came to his mother's side, 
and clung to her, half shyly — for Mary's 
stranger-presence subdued him a little. 

"Good-night, Mamma," he said, in his 
childish whisper. " You are to go to sleep — 
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and if 8 my bed-time ; the wood-quests have 
stopped cooing/' 

" Good-night, my child," skid Una. " Sleep 
well,' my darling -rr- as I shall. > Sleep, and 
wake, and live, under our Fatiier's blessing, 
my boy* * The brphaUflamb lies nearest to the 
Shepherd^* Mervyn. Think of that, when the 
rough wbrld touches you. But it ahaU not 
touch him roughly; Gamolin— Aiiiiui>--^you 
will shelter my stray bird h— you will stand 
between him and harm? -Mary— my sister 
Mary — ^you will watch this flbwer unfold? 
and you, too^ Florence? God will give the 
sundiine and the rain." .; 

There was a fahjt flush on hi^ cheek— r-a 
new radiance^ in her eye^ as she tbeld.her 
child to her heart for one brief moment; but 
the light faded as Florence unclasped the little 
hands from her neck, and reminded her that 
she should rest. 

"Take him, then," she said, "and leave 
me; for I mean to sleep now. Good-night, 
dear friends." 
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One by one, Camolin and the two girls 
kissed her, and, with an earnest good-night, 
left the room ; but Arthur lingered. 

*^ Stay/' she said. " We will not speak a 
word, and I will sleep. Sit by me, Arthur." 

And he, too deeply touched to thank her, 
drew a chair beside her sofa, and seated him- 
self there, between her and the glimmering 
twilight of the open window. 

She put her hand into his, with trembling 
reverence : he bent over her, and kissed her 
white closed lips. 

She slept; and twilight faded into night, 
and the stars came out, and Peace fell upon 
all things-— even upon the, heart of Arthur. 

At sunrise, on the third day, she awoke — 
but not on earth. 
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CHAPTER XVIII. 

* Wait, and Love himself will bring 
The drooping flower of knowledge changed to fruit 
Of wisdom. Wait ; my feith is large in Time, 
And that which shapes it to scflne perfect end.' 

Tennyson. 



A FLUSH of roses, over what was once the 

mouldering terrace .wall — velvet lawns of in- 

• 
tensest green — Abroad walks of golden gravel, 

leading straight lines of sunlight into the re- 
gion of the pine shadows — broader alleys of 
turf, stretching their long perspective through 
leafy twilight, flecked with gleaming ever 
greens, and lit with flowers, to the sunny lake 
beyond. Before the terrace, a garden, all 
symmetry and flashing colour. Flowers in 
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gorgeous masses, or gracefiil curves, lying 
under the radiant sunshine, in a rich and &ir 
mosaic, centred by a fountain, on whose gleam- 
ing marble, and singing waters, the sun flung 
quivering rainbows. Nature and Art, com- 
bining, as Nature ever does combine with true 
Art, her loved and beautiful Disciple, to make 
all things fair, according to the poetry and 
beauty of Order, around the old House of 
Camolin, where sorrow no longer dwells. 

It is the last day of June ; the summer 
warmth and sunshine are in the air, while 
earth stUl wears the smile of spring. 

The day is bright and cloudless, a light 
breeze refreshes jt9 sultriness, and carries the 
breath of roses, jasmine, mignionette, and 
woodbine, into the scentless shade of the oaks 
and beeches. It is a day for enjoyment, a 
day of happy weather, such as our 'misty 
clime' seldom knows. On one of the stone 
benches on the terrace sat a youth „ofiabout 
sixteen, dressed in a midshipman's uniform, 
and busily engaged in arranging the rigging 
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of a beautifiil model cutter, which rested on 
his knees. A little boy knelt beside him, a 
nobleJooking child, tall for his eleven years, 
with broad, massive brow, straight features, 
clear, fearless eyes, and lips all courage and 
decision. He was the master of the little 
vessel which his elder friend was fitting out 
with so professional an air ; the ^ Caltha * was 
to be launched upon the lake before sunset if 
possible, and Sir Tristram Willoughby was 
profoundly happy in employing his utmost 
skill for Mervyn Sydney's sake. They were 
talking merrily the while of their sea and 
school adventures, and the summer breeze 
carried at intervals the sound of their laughter 
to the ears of their fiiends on the lawn below, 
who looked up and smiled as the gay music 
reached them. 

These friends were an old man and a lady, 
who were sitting upon a raised bank of turf 
that surrounded the trunk of an immemorial 
oak. The old man was leaning against the 
tree, his grey hair bare to the soft breeze, his 
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whole attitude expressive of thorough enjoy- 
ment; his companion was listening to his 
talk, and occupying herself the - while in 
sketching a part of the old house, as seen 
across its foreground of flower-mosaic. Her 
colours^ brushes, &c., lay on the turf around 
her, protected by the sleeping form of a huge 
Scotch deer-hound; her straw hat, ftiH of 
freshly gathered roses, was by her side. 

"This is what I call real enjoyment," said 
Sir Fhelim for the tenth time. " I think this 
place more charming every time I come. Lady 
Camolin." 

"It is charming," replied Mary with sim- 
plicity. "At any rate, I don't wonder it 
seems so to you, after Manchester." 

"Yes, indeed. Conceive my being sent 
for, at my time of life, to cure an apoplectic 
Manchester millionaire! and all because I 
mended the man's leg when he broke it before 
my door, in Dublin, thirty years ago." 

" You see. Sir Phelim, what an impression 
you made. How did you leave your mil- 
lionaire?" 
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" A millionaire no longer. Dead. I found 
him so." 

" But you were away a week.'* 

" Yes, I must tell you all about it, Lady 
Camolin. I went to see Lady Willoughby, 
I must caU her so, but it does not come easy, 
even yet." 

Mary sighed^ and there was a moment's 
pause. Both hearts were contemplating, in 
the twilight of memory, a sleeping form— a 
white, angelic face, with closed eyes, violet- 
tinged, and encircling hair of pale gold — Una, 
as they saw her last — ^four years ago. 

" Tell me about Tristram's mother, Sir 
Phelim," said Lady Camolin, at length. 

" She is a fine creature," he said — " a 
glorious creature. Lady Camolin. I always 
thought so. There is> no end to the good she 
does among the operatives and factory people. 
Real honest good — ^no Eadical or Socialist non- 
sense. The firebrands who used to be her 
father's friends, all hate her like poison." 

T 2 
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^^ And has she no friends, then ? She de- 
serves friends!" 

^^ And she has them, too. All the sensible 
people in Manchester — ^rational clergymen — 
such doctors as your humble servant — ^mer- 
chants who look after their underlings — ladies 
who carry on good works without bazaars 
and tea-parties — ^nobody connected with the 
Peace Movement — ^no Homoeopathists, Quakers, 
or Table-turners." 

Lady Oamolin laughed. 

" I am very glad to hear this account of her 
— ^you must tell Camohn ; he is so much in- 
terested in her for Tristram's sake, and for 
Una's." 

No one ever said ^ poor Una!' No one 
could say it. 

" She asked most affectionately after Lord 
Camolin and little Mervyn," said Sir Phelim. 
"Indeed, there were tears in those wild, 
strange eyes of hers, when she mentioned the 
boy. She was very much pleased at the 
thought of Tristram's ship being at Kings- 
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town — she will be touched when she hears of 
his spending his two days' leave witii you." 

^^ He is an excellent companion and friend 
for Mervyn/' said Lady Camolin. ^^ How 
fond they are of each other. I hope Mervjm 
may be appointed to the same ship.'' 

^^ Admiral Raymond will manage that, if 
possible," said Sir Phelim. " Why, here they 
come, with their ship in their arms !*' 

The two boys were tenderly carrying * The 
Caltha' down the terrace steps as Sir Phelim 
spoke. Lady Oamolin called them to her. 

^^ You are two fine fellows," said Sir Phelim, 
half unconsciously, looking from one to the 
other as they ^ood before him. 

M^vyn jshook back his black curls with a 
gay lau^. Tristram smiled and coloured. 
He was not so entirely free from all shyness as 
his little half-brother was — ^besides, he was ap- 
proaching an age of jself-consciousness, and 
knew that he was a * fine fellow,' as, indeed, 
jbie was. 

'^ Aunt Mary, we are going to launch the 
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cutter," said Mervyn; "Uncle Camolin will 
meet us at the lake, and we hope we shall find 
Mr. Stanfield and Mr. Moray on our way; 
and you'll come, won't you?" 

"Don't you think," interposed Tristram, 
" we'd better go by ourselves, Mervie ? Wait 
till we've tried her, and have got the ballast 
right." . 

" But I want every one to see her tried." 

"We're very comfortable here, my boy," 
said Sir Phelim ; " when your vessel is afloat, 
it will be time enough to go to the lake." 

"Yes, that it will," said Lady Camolin; 
" Tristram is right." 

" You know, Mervie," said Tristram, 
gravely, " it would be so ridiculous if she 
were to capsize — every one would laugh : let's 
go by ourselves." 

^•That would be fun," said Mervyn; "I'd 
laugh, too ; but we'll go by ourselves, as they 
don't want to come." 

And the two boys marched off* with their 
boat. 
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"We'll join tiiem presently/' said Lady 
Camolin. " The truth is, I don't want to 
come across Florence and Mr. Winton ; they 
are walking in the wood, and we must not 
disturb them.** 

^^That is quite settled, then? I am so 
glad." 

" They will be very happy," said Mary, in 
a' tone of deep feeling ; " they understand 
€ach other so entirely, and her memory unites 
them more strongly day by day, Arthur is 
so good and true; I know no more perfect 
character on earth, except one," she added, 
colouring. 

"And when is it to be ?" 

" Next month. They are to be married 
here, and then they are to spend the honey? 
moon at Papa's place, on the Clyde. Have 
you seen "ttie improvements at Russagh ?" 

" I shall see a very great improvement, by 
and bye," he replied, laughing. " But I have 
driven thrbugb the place; it is in beautifiil 
order." 
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"Ah I" said Lady Camolin, with a sigh, 
" you must have passed it on your way 
to " she hesitated. 

" On my way to see Camolin's poor mother. 
She is very happy, I think; she likes her 
place by the sea-side, and is fond of the phy- 
sician and his wife, who take care of her." 

"Is there no hope?" 

"None; her bodily health is too good to 
leave room for hope. It is almost complete 
idiocy. She remembers nothing, and does 
not know even me ; all names of places and 
people she has forgotten. But she is easily 
amused ; she keeps a number of tame hawks, 
of which she is very fond; and Dr. Black 
keeps a little yacht for her, which gives her 
great enjoyment." 

"How does she look?" 

" Like a glorious Greek ruin — ^beautiful, but 
shattered — a deserted temple. Why, here 
come the little ones." 

A child all brightness, a little girl, blue- 
eyed and golden-haired, ran up to Lady 
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Camolin, flinging strawberries into her lap — 
while behind her appeared a happy-faced 
nurse, to whose skirts clung a rosy boy, not 
quite two years old. 

^^ Ah ! little Lalage ! dulce ridentem Lcdagm 
amabo I '' cried Sir Phelim, taking the laughing 
child on his knee, and filling her mouth with 
strawberries. 

" See how Bertram has grown !'' said Lady 
Camolin, taking her boy on her knee, — "is 
he not like his father ?" 

"He's like Camolin, now that you have 
made another man of him — ^he's not like what 
Camolin was at his age — are you, Bertie ?" 

"Go in to your tea^ my darlings," said 
Lady Camolin, kissing her children, "take 
your strawberries, Lallie — ^will you come and 
look for Camolin, Sir Phelim?" she added, as 
the children disappeared. 

They rose, and turned into one of the broad 
green walks that led through the wood to the 
lake. 
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There have been many changes onoe lairt I 
took my readers otbt the old place — ^the 
marshflowers blossom still: but not where 
they used to dwell — ^they have a quiet, shady 
home in the heart of the wood — ^a broad still 
pool, ever sleeping under the willow and 
poplar shades. That which was once ^ the 
marsh,' is now a meadow, vivid with the green 
of the rich after-grass. The old wood is no 
more an inaccessible wilderness of beauty — 
paths wind among its recesses, miles and miles 
of paths, a labyrinth for happy wanderers — 
the estate prospers at last, farms, model farms^ 
albeit neither Scotch nor English, SHiile upon 
its once barren acreSj labourers' cottages 
cluster round the churches, with happy Irish 
faces at their smokeless doors-^Camolin and 
Srussagh, in loving rivahy, show us what can 
be done for Ireland. 

Eilldash too is changed, but not much; 
there are no miserable lanes, haunts of 
wretchedness, disease and dirt, skulking behind 
the main street — all these wretched tenements 
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have been pulled down^ and the new National 
school, with its extensive playground, occupies 
much of the space where they once stood* 

Mrs. Short still niles virtuously over her 
Commercial Mart, and sells sugar-sticks of 
Protestant colours, and pocket-handkerchief 
adorned with Orange ballads. Mr. Conelan 
still obeys his Anastasia, and dispensea medi- 
cine. And Mr. Hogan is now the Apothe- 
cary's brother-in-law ! 

For Cinda's adorer grew tired of adoring m 
vain ; particularly wheil he discovered his 
idol's weakness for the ^ staff.' 

That staff no longfer supports her ambitious 
hopes : it is broken and dispersed. * The 
War ' has made sad changes, even in the pros- 
pects of Lucinda Smythe. Lord Walter Mor- 
ton is before Sebastopol, light-hearted still, 
though sickness has dealt hardly with his boy- 
ish frame ; and Eussian sabres have not wholly 
spared him. Mr, Savile is a prisoner ; but he 
will be exchanged. His blood may yet redden 
those fated walls of the Crimean fortress,' or 
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he may return to the i^ends who so rightly 
hold him dear ; but he is lost to Cinda. He 
left Dublin — ^and so did Lord Walter — ^without 
one word of farewell for her. They had for- 
gotten her. 

And Norman Moray, the young Highlander, 
on whom she had lavished so much Tartan rib- 
bon, never gladdened her eyes since that day 
— ^five years ago. He, too, is before Sebas- 
topol : the bravest of all brave spirits there ; 
the steadiest of subalterns ; the star and idol 
of his troop ; patieitt, enduring, fearless ; de- 
voted to the sick and suffering ; tender as a 
woman ; cheerftil, always, in an atmosphere of 
despair; the pride and glory of his division ; the 
beloved of his regiment— one of the brightest 
of all the imrecognised memorials of Una. 

Cinda reads of him in the Times^ and of her 
other lost hopes ; but she takes no comfort in 
the perusal of their deeds. 

When the staff dispersed (all but Mr. Floors, 
who, being of a timid disposition, sold out), 
Cinda turned her thoughts to Timothy, too 
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late. He was engaged to Miss Fanny Gone- 
Ian — a young person who could make shirts, 
whose temper and disposition were excellent, 
and who would as soon have dreamt of walk- 
ing into Buckingham Palace, as of ^sending in 
her card ' to the Chamberlain at Dublin Castle. 

And Cinda, who never was useful, has 
ceased to be ornamental. She divides her 
time between Berlin wool and novel reading ; 
and her strongest feeling is a fixed determina- 
tion never to notice Mrs. Hogan, who, she 
says, does not " belong to our rank in life." 

We will bid farewell for ever to the Rector's 
blighted daughter, and return, for the last 
time, to the lake-side at Camolin. 

The quiet waters are ail golden in the sunset 
— ^the cloudless sky is one flush of light — ^the 
breeze has fallen — ^water, and earth, and sky, 
seem held in a trance of silent, radiant ecstasy. 

Lady Camolin stands beside her husband : 
her gaze follows his towards the lucent West. 
The poet's dream-light still shines in his deep 
eyes — but a shadow has passed from his face 
since we saw him last, and there is no trace of 
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sorrowful thought or unsatisfied longing on his 
cahn and noble features. He is pale, still — 
but the breeze and the sunshine from without, 
and happiness and health from within, have 
tinged his paleness with clear brown. His 
form has lost something of its shadowy slight- 
ness — ^but he is graceM as ever, and his poet- 
nature has gifted him with perpetual youth. 

^ The pradent partner of his blood 
Leans on hinii £uthfiil, gentle, good — 
Wearing the rose of womanhood." 

Her beauty has softened in developing. She 
was always fair and bright, but sweet home- 
thoughts, and mother-love, have made her 
beautiful. 

Her father, with Mr. Moray at his side, 
reclines luxuriously on the blossoming turf, 
listening to Sir Phelim, who stands before 
them, telling a merry story of old times. 
Eound their feet Lalage and Bertram are 
playing, flinging daisies into the lake, or 
watching the soft rocking of the lily leaves 
on the subsiding swell of the clear water. 
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Their nurse stands aloof, guarding them with 
her stead&st, loving^ Irish eyes. 

Sir Tristram Willoughby lies ftill length 
upon the turf at a little distance, his head 
pillowed on the grisly side of Lady Camolin's 
sleeping deer-hound; and Mervyn Ifes beside 
him, leaning on his elbow, and contemplating 
^ The Caltha,V which, freighted with its name- 
flowers, sleeps on the sleeping lake. 

" There's the boat, at last !" cries little Mer- 
vyn, springing to his feet. 

"And there's old Tiernach in the bow. 
They've been out aU day. Let's get the cut- 
ter ashore." 

" Oh, Tristram ! — ^how glad I shall be when 
I am a real sailor ! Will there be war, then 
do you think? I'm afraid I shall miss the 
taking of Cronstadt, and aU the rest of it. 
You'll have it aU next summer." 

" Well, Mervie, I hope so. Meanwhile, it's 
bad enough to keep us pottering iji Kingstown 
Harbour all the summer, when we ought to be off 
to Balaklava — ^but there's a good time coming !" 
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"That's right my boy!" interposed Sir 
Phelim, whose quick ears had caught Tristram's 
voice, elevated with excitement. " The nation 
will be proud of you two some day." 

The boys did not reply, but Tristram thought 
of his mother as he heard the thrilling pro- 
phecy, and Mervyn of his country. 

" How well Florence is looking," said Mr. 
Moray, as the boat slowly approached. 

Her cheeks were glowing with the sunset 
light, and with a richer colour of their own, 
when Arthur helped her to laud. But the 
colour faded presently into a subdued rose- 
tinge, and over all her beauty— over all the 
elonuent happiness of her face — ^lay faint, yet 
still perceptible, the shadow of the past. 

And on Arthur's joy-lighted countenance, 
the same shadow rested — a shadow that made 
all beautiftd where it fell — a shadow that 
obliterated the dark traces of another past, * 
now dead for ever — a shadow all radiance, 
such as might fall from the white wings of 
that spirit, that was now, as well he knew, his 
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gaardian and companion — ^his angel-guide to 
the Heaven that was her home. 

And he walked through life, as one should 
walk, with such a guide and such a home in 
sight. 

"Let us return through the wood," said 
Lady Camolin. "The sun has set — but we 
have time to ramble still." 

And, one by one, the party disappeared 
among the trees ; first, Mary and Camolin, 
with Lalage bounding beside them, and little 
Bertram clinging totteringly to his mother's 
skirts ; next, Sir Phelim and Mr. Stanfield, in 
half-gay, half-eamest converse; then, young 
Willoughby, bearing the ^ Caltha ' on his 
right arm — ^while his left hand rests on the 
shoulder of Mervyn Sydney. 

Mr. Moray pauses for a moment to look 
back at his child and her betrothed, as they 
stand together by the lake — ^their forms de- 
fined by the background of golden water; 
and then, with a sigh that is not of sorrow, he 
turns away and joins his brother-in-law — ^his 
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hand lingering a moment among Mervyn's 
raven curls, as he passes the two brothers. 

And when all have disappeared^ save those 
two standing by the quiet lake, Arthur takes 
the hand which so trustingly seeks his own, 
and leads Florence into the darker twilight of 
the pines. 

** She said all would be well," he murmurs, 
" and I was slow to believe. Heaven bless 
you, my Florence, for this fulfilment : for all 
is weU." 

And Florence clings closer to his side, and 
the summer night hides her tears, and through 
the utter silence her soft voice answers — 

'' All is weU.'' 

THE END. 
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Baroness d'Oberlcirch was the very woman to write Memoirs that would interest future 
generations. We commend these volumes most heartily to every reader. They are a 
' perfect magazine of pleasant anecdotes and interesting characteristic things. We lay 
down these charming volumes with regret. They will entertain the most faatidhms 
readers, and instruct the most informed."— ^jramtMer. 
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THE LIFE OF MARGUERITE D'ANGOULEME, 

QUEEN OF NAVARRE, SISTER OF FRANCIS I., from numerous Original 
Sources, including MS. Documents in the Biblioth^que Imp^riale, and the 
Archives du Royaume de France, and the Private Correspondence of Queen 
Marguerite with Francis I. By MISS FREER. 2 vols., with fine Portraits, 
engraved by Heath, 21s. bound. 

OPINIONS OF THE PRESS. 

**Thi8 is R very complete and cleverly.written life of the illustrious sister of Francis I., 
and it may be said of her tliat the varied and interesting stores of French history offer no 
theme more worthy of research and stndy than the career of this great princess, who exer- 
cised so potent an influence over the politics and manners of the age of which she was 
herself the brightest ornament. The published and manuscript documents and letters 
rating to the life of Marguerite of Navarre, and which are indispensable to a correct 
biography of this queen, are widely dispersed. The author has spared no cost or trouble in 
endeavouring to obtain all that were likely to elucidate her charicter and conduct. She has 
Aimlshed us with a very interesting and graphic sketch of the singular events and the 
important personages who took part in them during this stormy and remarkable period of 
French and English hiatory,"— Observer. 

** This is a very useful and amusing book. It is a good work, very well done. The 
authoress is quite equal in power and grace to Miss Strickland. She must have spent a 
great time and labour in collecting the information, which she imparts in an easy and 
agreeable manner. It is difficult to lay down her l>ook after having once begun it This is 
owing partly to the interesting nature of the subject, partly to the skilful manner in which it 
has been treated. No other life of Marguerite has yet been published, even in France. 
Indeed, till Louis Philippe ordered the collection and publication of manuscripts relating to 
the History of France, no such work could be published. It is difficult to conceive how, 
under any circumstances, it could have been done better.*' — Standard. 

** There are few names more distinguished that that of Marguerite d'Angoul6me in the 
range of female biography, and the writer of this work has done well in taking up a 
subject BO copious and attractive. It is altogether an interesting and well-written 
biography."— Literary Gazette. 

** A work of high literary and historic merit. It is full of absorbing and constantly 
sustained interest. In these volumes will be found not alone an incalculable amount of 
historical Information, but a store of reading of a charming and entrancing character, and we 
heartily commend them as deserving general popularity." — Sunday Times, 

** A work which is most acceptable as an addition to our historical stores, and which will 
place the author in a foremost rank among our female writers of the royal biography of their 
own sex.**— JoAn Bull, 

*' A candidly, carefully, and spiritedly written production, and no one who peruses it 
with the attention it merits can fail to acquire a complete and accurate knowledge of the 
interesting life of the best and most graceful woman who ever filled a conspicuous place in 
the history of manlrind.** — Morning Herald, 

" This life of Marguerite d'Angoul6me is entitled to high rank amongst the many excel- 
lent memoirs of illustrious women for which we have been largely indebted to female 
authorship. The subject is eminently attractive.*'— Jfomm^ Post. 

*< Throughout these volumes the most intense interest is maintained. Like Carlyle, 
Miss Freer has written as one whose thoughts and sympathies became assimilated to the 
age. The biography of Marguerite of Navarre Is a work upon which the author has 
lavished all the resources of her genius."— Bri^snma. 
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MEMOIBS OF JOHN ABEBNETH7, F JLS. WITH A 

View op his Writings, Lectures, and Character. By GEO RGB 
MACILWAINi F.R.C.S., author of '* Medicine and Surgery One Inductive 
Science/' &c. Second Edition. 2 vols., post 8vo., with Portraits, 2l8. 

" A memoir of high professional interest."— ilfomtn^ Post, 

" These memoirs convey a graphic, and, we helieve, faithf\il picture of the celebrated 
John Abernethy. The volumes are written in a popular style, and will afford to the general 
reader much instruction and entertainment.''— Hera/d. 

" This is a book which ought to be read by every one. The professional man will find 
in it the career of one of the most illustrious professors of medicine of our own or of any 
other age— the student of intellectual science, the progress of a truly profound philosopher— 
and all, the lesson afforded by a good man's life. Abemetby's memory is worthy of a good 
biographer, and happily it has found one." — Standard. 

*'We hope these volumes will be perused by all our readers. They are eztremdy 
interesting, and not only give an account of Abernethy, which cannot fail to be read with 
benefit, but they discuss incidentally many questions of medicine and medical polity. Mr. 
Macilwain is fond of anecdotes, and has inserted a great number ; this does not render his 
woric less pleasant reading. We recommend it most strongly as an iuterestiogf and, at tbe 
same time, instructive treatise.*'— ilfedtco-CAirMr^'ca/ Review. 



THE UTERATUBE AND BOMANCE OF NOBTHEBN 

EUROPE ; constituting a complete History of the Literature of Sweden, 
Denmark, Norway, and Iceland, vnth copious Specimens of the most cele- 
brated Histories, Romances, and Popular Legends and Tales, old Chivalrous 
Ballads, Tragic and Comic Dramas, National Songs, Novels and Scenes from 
the Life of the Present Day. By WILLIAM and MARY HOWITT. 2 vols. 
postSvo. 2l8. 

'* English readers have long been indebted to Mr. and Mrs. Howitt. They have now 
increased our obligations by presenting us with this most charming and valuable work, by 
means of which the great majority of the reading public will be, for the first time, made 
acquainted with the rich stores of intellectual wealth long garnered in the literature and 
beautiful romance of Northern Europe. From the famous Edda, whose origin is lost in 
antiquity, down to the novels of Miss Bremer and Baroness Knoriing, the prose and poetle 
writings of Denmark, Norway, Sweden, and Iceland are here introduced to us in a manner 
at once singularly comprehensive and concise. It is no dry enumeration of names, but the 
very marrow and spirit of the various works displayed before us. We have old ballads and 
fidry tales, always fascinating ; we have scenes frqp plays, and selections from the poets, 
with most attractive biogra])hies of great men. The songs and ballads are translated with 
exquisite poetic beauty."— Swn. 



RULE AND MISRULE OF THE ENGLISH IN 

AMERICA. By the Author of " SAM SLICK." 2 vols, post 8vo. 2l8. 

" We conceive this work to be by far the most valuable and important Judge Halibnrton 
has ever written. While teeming with interest, moral and historical, to the general reader* 
it equally constitutes a philosophical study for the politician and statesman. It will be found 
to let in a flood of light upon the actual origin, formation, and progress of the republic of 
tbe United States."— ^aval and MiUtory Qazttte, 
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THE JOURNALS AND COERESPONDENCE OF 

GENERAL SIR HARRY CALVERT, Bart., G.C.B. and G.C.H., Ad- 
jutant-General of the forces under H.R.II. the Dure of York, 
comprising the Campaigns in Flanders and Holland in 1793-94 ^ yiith an 
Appendix containing His Plans for the Defence of the Country in case of . 
Invasion. Edited by His Son, SIR HARRY VERNE Y, Bart. 1 vol. royal 
8vo., with large maps, 14s. 

" Both the journals and letters of Capt. Calvert are full of Interest. The letters, in 
particular, are entitled to much praise. Not too long, easy, graceful, not without wit, and 
everywhere marked by good sense and good taste — the series addressed by Capt. Calvert to 
bis sister are literary compositions of no common order. With the best means of observing 
the progress of the war, and with his faculties of judgment exercised and strengthened by 
experience — a quiclc eye, a placid temper, and a natural aptitude for language rendered 
Capt. Calvert in many respects a model of a military critic. Sir Harry Verney has per- 
ibrmed his duties of editor very well. The book is creditable to all parties concerned in its 
production."— il^A«fue«m. 

KECOLLECnONS OF MY MILITARY LIFE. BY 

COLONEL LANDMANN, Late of the Corps op Royal Engineers, 
Author of " Adventures and Recollections.*' 2 vols, post 8vo. 21s. 

"Much as has been written of late years about war and Wellington, we know of nothing 
that contains so striking a picture of the march and the battle as seen by an individual, or so 
dose and homely a sketch of the Great Captain in the outset of the European career of Sir 
Arthur Wel\esley."~-Spectator, 

** The deserved popularity with which the previous volumes of Colonel Landmann's 
adventures were received will be increased by the present portion of these interesting and 
amusing records of a long life passed in active and arduous service. The Colonel's 
shrewdness of observation renders his sketches of character highly amusing.**— JDri/annia. 

COLONEL LANDMANFS ADVENTURES AND Re- 
collections. 2 vols, post 8vo. 2l8. 

" Among the anecdotes in this work will be found notices of King George III., the Dukes 
of Kent, Cumberland, Cambridge, Clarence, and Richmond, the Princess Augusta, General 
Garth, Sir Harry Mildmay, Lord Charles Somerset, Lord Edward Fitzgerald, Lord Heath- 
field. Captain Grose, &c. The volumes abound in interesting matter. The anecdotes arc 
one and all amusing.'* — Observer, 

'^ These 'Adventures and Recollections' are those of a gentleman whose birth and 
profenion gave him facilities of access to distinguished society. Colonel Landmann writes 
■o agreeably that we have little doubt that his volumes will be acceptable."— JMemeum. 

ADVENTURES OF THE CONNAUGHT RANGERS. 

Second Series. By WILLIAM GRATTAN, Esa., late Lieutenant 
CoNNAuoHT Rangers. 2 vols. 21s. 

" In this second series of the adventures of this famous regiment, the author extends 
his narrative from the first formation of the gallant 88th up to the occupation of Paris. All 
the battles, sieges, and skirmishes, in which the regiment took part, are described. The 
volnmes are interwoven with original anecdotes that give a freshness and spirit to the whole. 
The stories, and the sketches of society and manners, with the anecdotes of the celebrities of 
the time, are told in an agreeable and unaffected manner. The work bears all the chat«fi.tAT> 
istics of a soldier's straightforward and entertaining nacraUve." — SundA'^i TVm«a« 
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PAINTING AND CELEBRATED PAINTERS, AN- 

CIENT and MODERN ; including Historical and Critical Notices of the 
Schools of Italy, Spain, France, Germany, and the Netherlands. Edited by 
LADY JERVl's. 2 vols, post 8vo. 2l8. 

" This book is designed to give to the general public a popular knowledge of the History 
of Painting and the characters of Painters, with especial reference to the most prominent 
among tbo.ne of their works which are to be seen in English galleries. It is pleasantly written 
with the intention of serving a useful purpose. It succeeds in its design, and will be of real 
use to the multitude of picture 'seers. As a piece of agreeable reading also, itisunex- 
ceptiouable." — Kxaminer. 

** This useful and well-arranged compendium will be found of value to the amateur, and 
pleasing as well as instructive to the general reader ; and, to give it still further praise, the 
collector will find abundance of most useful information, and many an artist will rise from 
the periisal of the work with a much clearer idea of his art than he had before. We sum up 
its merits by recommending it as an acceptable handbook to the principal galleries, and a 
trustworthy guide to a knowledge of the celebrated paintings in England, and that this 
information is valuable and much reqidred by many thousands is a well-proven fact."— 
Sunday Times. 

" In turning over Lady Jervis's pages, we are astonished at the amount of knowledge 
she has acquired. We can testify to the accuracy of her statements, and to the judiciousness 
of her remarks. The work will deserve to take rank with those of Waagen and Passavant. 
To the art-student's attention it is in every respect to be commended."— ■flfewew^^er. 

** It is not overstating the merits of the work to describe it as the most complete, and, at 
the same time, one of the most trustworthy guides to a knowledge of the celebrated paintings 
in England that has hitherto been pnbllahed.*'— Observer, 



CLASSIC AND HISTORIC PORTRAITS. BY JAMES 

BRUCE. 2 vols, post 8vo. 2l8. 

This work comprises Biographies of the following Classic and Historic Per- 
sonages : — Sappho, iBsop, Pythagoras, Aspasia, Milto, Agesilaus, Socrates, Plato, 
Alcibiades, Helen of Troy, Alexander the Great, Demetrius Poliorcetes, Scipia 
Africanus, Sylla, Cleopatra, Julius Caesar, Augustus, Tiherius, Germanicus, 
Caligula, LoUia Paulina, Caesonia, Boadicea, Agrippina, Poppsea, Otho, Commodus, 
Caracalla, Heliogahalus, Zenobia, Julian the Apostate, Eudocia, Theodora, 
Charlemagne, Abelard and Heloise, Elizabeth of Hungary, Dante, Robert Bruce, 
Ignez de Castro, Agnes Sorrel, Jane Shore, Lucrezia Borgia, Anne BuUen, Diana 
of Poitiers, Catherine de Medicis, Queen Elizabeth, Mary Queen of Scots, 
Cervantes, Sir Kenelm Digby, John Sobieski, Anne of Austria, Ninon deTEnclos, 
Mile, de Montpensier, the Duchess of Orleans, Madame de Maintenon, Catherine 
of Russia, and Madame de Stael. 

'* A book which has many merits, most of all, that of a fresh and unhacknied subject. 
The volumes are the result of a good deal of reading, and have besides an original spirit and 
liavour about them, which have pleased us much. Mr. Bruce is often eloquent, often 
humorous, and has a proper appreciation of the wit and sarcasm belonging in abundance to 
his theme. The variety and amount of information scattered through his volumes entitle 
them to be generally read, and to be received on all hands with merited favour." — Examiner. 

" We find in these piquant volumes the liberal outpourings of a ripe scholarship, the 
results of wide and various reading, given in a style and manner at once pleasant and picta- 
resque," — Athenceum* 
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MHITAEY LIFE IN ALGERIA. BY THE COUNT P. 

DE CASTKLLANE. 2 vols, post 8vo. 21s. 

•* We commend this book as really worth perusal. The volumes make us familiarly 
acquainted with the nature of Algerian experience. St. Arnaud, Canrobert, Changtmier, 
Cavaignac, Lamorici&re, are brought prominently before the reader." — Examiner. 

** These volumes will be read with extraordinary interest. The vivid manner in which 
the author narrates his adventures, and the number of personal anecdotes that he tells, 
engage the reader's attention in an extraordinary manner." — Sunday Time*. 

AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF AN ENGLISH SOLDIER IN 

THE UNITED STATES' ARMY. 2 vols, post 8 vo. 21s. 

*' The novelty characterising these interesting volumes is likely to secure them many 
readers. In the first place, an account ofthe internal organization, the manners and customs 
of the United States' Federal Army, is in itself a novelty,' and a still greater novelty is to 
have this account rendered by a man who had served in the English before joining the 
American army, and who can give his report after having every opportunity of comparison. 
The author went through the Mexican campaign with General Scott, and his volumes 
contain much descriptive matter concerning battles, sieges, and marches on Mexican 
territory, besides their sketches of the normal chronic condition of the United States' soldier 
in time of peace."— Doi/y News. 

CANADA AS IT WAS, IS, AND MAY BE. BY THE 

late LIEUTENANT-COLONEL SIRR.BONNYCASTLE. With an Account 
of Recent Transactions, by SIR J. E. ALEXANDER, K.L.S., &c. 2 vols., 
post 8vo. with maps, &c., 21s. 

" These volumes offer to the British public a clear and trustworthy statement of the 
affairs of Canada, and the effects of the immense public works in progress and completed ; 
with sketches of locality and scenery, amusing anecdotes of personal observation, and gene- 
rally every information which may be of use to the traveller or settler, and the military and 
political reader.— Jlfes«en^er. 

ATLANTIC AND TRANSATLANTIC SKETCHES. BY 

CAPTAIN MACKINNON, R.N. 2 ^ols. post 8vo. 21s. 

*' Captain Mackinnon*s sketches of America are of a striking character and permanent 
value. His volumes convey a just impression of the United States, a fair and candid view of 
their society and institutions, so well written and so entertaining that the effect of their 
perusal on the public here must be considerable. They are light, animated, and lively, full 
of racy sketches, pictures of life, anecdotes of society, visits to remarkable men and famous 
places, sporting episodes, &c., very original and interesting." — Sunday Times. 

SPAIN AS IT IS. BY G. A. HOSKINS, ESQ. 

2 vols, post 8vo. 21s. 

" To the tourist this work will prove invaluable. It is the most complete and interesting 
portraiture of Spain that has ever come under our notice." — John Bull. 

HISTORY OF CORFU; AND OF THE REPUBLIC 

OF THE IONIAN ISLANDS. By LIEUT. H. J. W. JERVIS, Royal 
Artillery. 1 vol. post 8vo. 10s. 6d. 

" Written with great care and research, and Including probably all the particulars of 
any moment In the history of CQrS\k.**—AthentMum, 
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THE MOSLEM AND THE CHRISTIAN; OB, ADYEN- 

TURES IN THE EAST. By SADYK PASHA. Revised vf'iih original 
Notes, by COLONEL LACH SZYRMA, Editor of "Revblatigns of 
SiBBRiA.*'' 3 vols. po»t 8vo. 31s. 6d. 

" Sadyk Pasha, the author of this work, ]s a Pole of noble birth. He ia now commander 
of the Turkish Cossacks, a corps organised by himself. The volumes on the Moslem and 
the Christian, partly fact and partly fiction, written by him, and translated by Colonel 
Szyrma, display very well the literary spirit of the soldier. They are full of the adventures 
and emotions that belong to love and war; they treat of the present time, they introduce 
many existing people, and have the Danubian principalities for scene of action. Here are 
sources of popularity which the book fairly claims. As a translation, it ia excellent.— 
ExanUner. 



HOXfE UFE IN RUSSIA. EEVISED BY COL. LAGH 

SZYRMA, Editor of " Revelations of Siberia." 2 vols, post 8vo. 2l8. 

" This work gives a very interesting and graphic account of the manners and customs of 
the Russian people. The most interesting and amusing parts of the work will be found to be 
those interior scenes in the houses of the wealthy and middle classes of Russia upon which 
we have but scanty information, although they are some of the most striking and truthfol 
indications of the progress and civilization of a country. As such we recommend them to the 
study of our readers." — Observer, 

"A curious, extraordinary, and very entertaining memoir is contained in these v(dumes, 
and at the present crisis cannot but command an eager perusal. The special recommenda- 
tion of the work to us is the novel view and clear insight it affords Englishmen of the real 
character of the Russians. Their sayings and doings, and the machinery of their society, are 
all laid unsparingly bare."— Sunifa^ Times, 

" So little is known in this country of the internal condition of Russia, or the state ot 
society in that enormous empire, that the contents of thesee volumes will naturally be perused 
with great curiosity. The volumes abound in lively dialogue, and are enlivened by satirical 
and humorous touches, and the manners and customs of the individuals composing what te 
called the middle rank in Russia are graphically described.*'— ikfomin^ Herald. 



REVELATIONS OF SIBERIA. BY A BANISHED 

LADY. Edited by COLONEL LACH SZYRMA. Third and cheaper 
Edition. 2 vols, post 8vo. 16s. 

'* A thoroughly good book. It cannot be read by too many people."— i>tcA:entf*« HoMe. 
hold Words. 

** The authoress of these volumes was a lady of quality, who, having incurred the 
displeasure of the Russian Government for a political offence, was exiled to Siberia. The 
place of her exile was Berezov, the most northern part of this northern penal settlement ; and 
in it she spent about two years, not unprofitabIy,as the reader will find by her intereating 
work, containing a lively and graphic picture of the country, the people, their manners and 
customs, &c. The book gives a most important and valuable insight into the economy of 
nhat has been hitherto the terra incognita of Russian despotism."— Z)a% Xews. 

" Since the publication of the famous romance the ' Exiles of Siberia,' we have bad 
no account of these desolate lands more attractive than the present work."— Gfode. 
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NARRATIVE OF A J0T7RNE7 ROUND THE WORUO, 

Comprising A Winter Passage across the Andes to Chili, with a 
Visit to the Gold Regions op California and Australia, the South 
Sea Islands, Java, &c. By F. GERSTAECKER. 3 vols, post 8yo. 
31s. 6d. 

OPINIONS OF THE PRESS. 

'* Starting from Bremen for California, the author of this Narrative proceeded to Rio, 
and thence to Buenos Ayresj where he exchanged the wild seas for the yet wilder Pampas, 
and made his way on horseback to Valparaiso across the Cordilleras — a winter passage full of 
difficulty and danger. From Valparai»o he sailed to California, and visited San Francisco, 
Sacramento, and the mining districts generally. Thence he steered his course to the South 
Sea Islands, resting at Honolulu, Tahiti, and other gems of the sea in that quarter, and from 
thence to Sydney, marching through the Murray Valley, and inspecting the Adelaide district. 
From Australia he dashed onward to Java, riding through the interior, and taking a general 
survey of Batavia, with a glance at Japan and the Japanese. An active, intelligent, observant 
man, the notes he made of his adventures are full of variety and interest. His descriptions of 
places and persons are lively, and his remarks on natural productions and the phenomena of 
earth, sea, and slcy are always sensible, and made with a view to practical results. Those 
portions of the Narrative which refer to California and Australia are replete with vivid 
■ketches ; and indeed the whole work abounds with living and picturesque descriptions of 
men, manners, and localities." — Olobe, 

** Independently of great variety — for these pages are never monotonous or dull — a 
pleasant Areshness pervades Mr. Gerstaecker's chequered narrative. It offers much to 
interest, and conveys much valuable information, set forth in a very lucid and graphic 
manner. '* — Athetueum, 

** A book of travels of a superior kind, both as regards the varied information it con- 
tidns and the spirited style in which it is written."— Literary Oeueette. 



A SKETCHER'S TOUR ROUND THE WORLD. BY 

ROBERT ELWES, Esa. Second Edition, 1 vol. royal 8yo., ^th 21 
Coloured Illustrations from Original Designs by the Author. 21s. elegantly 
bound, gilt edges. 

" Combining in itoelf the best qualities of a library volume with that of a gift-book, is 
Mr. Elwes' ' Sketcher's Tour.' It is an unaffected, well-written record of a tour of some 
36,000 miles, and is accompanied by a number of very beautiful tinted lithographs, executed 
by the author. These, as well as the literary sketches in the volume, deal most largely with 
Southern and Spanish America, ~ whence the reader is afterwards taken by Lima to the 
Sandwich Islands, is carried to and Aro among the strange and exciting scenes of the 
Padftc, — ^thence sails to the Australian coast,— passes to China, — afterwards to Singapore 
and Bombay,— and so home by Egypt and Italy. The book is pleasantly written throughout, 
and with the picturesque variety that cannot but belong to the description of a succession of 
such scenes, is also full of interesting and instructive remarks."— fjraminer. 

«The garment in which this book comes forth seems to point out the drawing-room table 
as its place of destination. The nature of its contents, — cheerful, lively letter-press— will 
assure it a ready welcome there. Yet it is not, therefore, ineligible for the library shelf— even 
for that shelf which is devoted to * Voyages Round the World.' Fleasanter reading, we 
Mpeat, need not be offered than our sketcher brings."— il^Aen«t«m. 
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AUSTKAUA AS IT IS : ITS SETTLEMENTS, FARMS, 

AND GOLD FIELDS. By F. LANCELOT, Esa., Mineralooical Sub- 
VETOR IN THE AUSTRALIAN COLONIES. Second Edition, revised. 2 vols, 
post 8vo. 21s. 
'* Tbis is an unadorned account of the actual condition in which these colonies are found, 
by a professional surveyor and mineralogist, who goes over the ground with a careful glance 
and a remarkable aptitude for seizing on the practical portions of the subject. On the 
ciimate, the vegetation, and the agricultural resources of the country, he is copious in the 
extreme, and to the intending emigrant an invaluable instructor. As may be expected from 
a scientific hand, the subject of gold digging undergoes a thorough manipulation. Mr. 
Lancelot dwells with minuteness on the several indications, stratifications, varieties of soil, 
and methods of working, experience has pointed out, and offers a perfect manual of the new 
craft to the adventurous settler. Nor has he neglected to provide him with information as to 
the sea voyage, and all its accessories, the commodities most in request at the antipodes, and 
a general view of social wants, family management, &c., such as a shrewd and observant 
counsellor, aided by old resident authorities, can afford. As a guide to the auriferous regions, 
as well as the pastoral solitudes of Australia, the work is unsurpassed.'* — Globe, 

** We advise all about to emigrate to take this book as a counsellor and companion."" 
LUtyd'9 Weekly Paper, 



A LADTS VISIT TO THE GOLD DIGGINGS OF 

AUSTRALIA. By MRS. CLACY. 1 vol. 10s. 6d. 

" The most pithy and entertaining of all the books that have been written on the gold 
diggingB.**— Literary Gazette. 

*' Mrs. Clacy's book will be read with considerable interest, and not without profit. 
Her statements and advice will be most useful among her own sex.**—Atheneeum. 

" Mrs. Clacy tells her story well. Her book is the most graphic account of the diggings 
and the gold country in general that is to be had." — Daily News. 

" We recommend this work as the emigrant's vade mecum." — Home Companion. 



LIGHTS AND SHADOWS OF AUSTRAUAN UFE. 

By MRS. CLACY. Author of " A Lady's Visit to the Gold Diggings." 
2 vols, post 8vo. 21s. 

*' In these volumes Mrs. Clacy has presented life in Australia in all its varied aspects. 
An intimate acquaintance with the country, and with the circumstances in which settlers and 
emigrants find themselves, has enabled the writer to impart to her narrative a character of 
truthfulness and life-like animation, which renders them.no less instructive than charming. 
The book is throughout exceedingly attractive." — John Bull. 

"While affording amusement to the general reader, these' Lights and Shadows of 
Australian Life,' are full of useful hints to intending emigrants, and virill convey to friends at 
home acceptable information as to the country where so many now have friends or relatives." 
— Literary Gazette. 

'* These volumes consist of a series of very interesting tales, founded on facts, in which the 
chief features of a settler's life are shown. To intending emigrants the work will be specially 
attractive, but the ordinary novel reader will find that these narratives are more likely to 
amuse an idle hour than more ambitious productions — possessing, as they do, the charm of 
truth with the fascination of fiction."— 5«n. 
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TRAVELS IN EUROPEAN TURKEY: THROUGH 

Bosnia, Servia, Bulgaria, Macedonia, Roumelia, Albania, and 
Epirus ; with a Visit to Greece and the Ionian Isles, and a Home- 
ward Tour through Hungary and the Sclavonian Provinces of 
Austria on the Lower Danube. By EDMUND SPENCER, Esa. 
Author of " Travels in Circassia,'* etc. Second and Cheaper Edition, in 
2 vols. 8vo., with Illustrations, and a valuable Map of European Turkey 
from the most recent Charts in the possession of the Austrian and Turkish 
Governments, revised by the Author, 18s. 

'* These important volumes describe some of those countries to which public attention 
is now more particularly directed : Turlcey, Greece, Hungary, and Austria. The author has 
given us a most interesting picture of the Turlcish Empire, its weaknesses, and the embar- 
rassments from which it is now suffering, its financial difficulties, the discontent of its 
Christian, and the turbulence of a great portion of its Mohammedan subjects. We cordially 
recommend Mr. Spencer^s valuable and interesting volumes to the attention of the reader." — 
U. S. Magazine, 

" This interesting work contains by far the most complete, the most enlightened, and 
the most reliable amount of what has been hitherto almost the terra incognita of European 
Turkey, and supplies the reader with abundance of entertainment as well as instruction." — 
John Bull, 



A TOUR OF INQUIRY THROUGH FRANCE AND 

ITALY, Illustrating their Present Social, Political, and Religious 
Condition. By EDMUND SPENCER, Esa., Author of "Travels in 
European Turkey," '* Circassia," &c. 2 vols, post 8vo. 2 Is. 

'* Mr. Spencer has travelled through France and Italy, with the eyes and feelings of a 
Protestant philosopher. His volumes contain much valuable matter, many judicious remarks, 
and a great deal of useful information."— ikformn^ Chronicle. 



ARCTIC MISCELLANIES, A SOUVENIR OF THE 

LATE POLAR SEARCH. By the OFFICERS and SEAMEN of the 
EXPEDITION. Dedicated by permission to the Lords op the 
Admiralty. Second Edition. 1 vol., with numerous Illustrations. 
lOs. ed, 

" This volume is not the least interesting or instructive among the records of the late . 
expedition in search of Sir John Franklin, commanded by Captain Austin. The ^ most 
valuable portions of the book are those which relate to the scientific and practical observations 
made in the course of the expedition, and the descriptions of scenery and incidents of arctic 
travel. From the variety of the materials, and the novelty of the scenes and incidents to 
which they refer, no less than the interest which attaches to all that relates to the probable 
safety of Sir John Franklin and his companions, the Arctic Miscellanies forms a very 
readable book, and one that redounds to the honour of the national character."— TAe Timet* 
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FOBESTUFE IN CEYLON. BY W. KNIGHTON, MJL, 

formerly Secretary to the Ceylon Branch Royal Asiatic Society. 
Second EditioD, 2 vols, post 8vo. 21s. 

*' A very clever and amusing book, by one who has lived as a planter and joamalist many 
years in Ceylon. The work is filled with interesting accounts of the sports, resources, pro- 
ductions, scenery, and traditions of the island. The sporting adventures are narrated in a 
very spirited manner." — Standard. 

*' We have not met with a more delightful book for along time past." — Lit. Oax. 

'* We have no recollection of a more interesting or instructive work on Ceylon and the 
Cingalese than that which Mr. Knighton has just given to the world. It displays a great deal of 
acuteness and sagacity in its observation of men and manners, and contains a vast deal of 
useful information on topics, historical, political, and commercial, and has the charm of a 
fluent and graphic style."— JIformnj' Font, 



TROPICAL SKETCHES; OR, REIVEINISCENCES OP 

AN INDIAN JOURNALIST. BY W. KNIGHTON, M.A., Author of 
" Forest Life in Ceylon." 2 vols, post 8vo. 2l8. 

" When Mr. Knighton's pleasant volumes on Ceylon were published, we ft-eely gave his 
publication the praise which it appears to have well deserved, since another edition has been, 
calledfor. Amongst the writersoftheday,weknowof none who are more felicitous in hitting off 
with an amusing accuracy, the characters he has met with, and his descriptive powers are first- 
rate. Take his Sketches up and open where you will, he touches upon topics of varied 
nature— now political, anon historical or commercial, interspersed with traits of society and 
manners, every page teeming with information, combined with lively detail. His style, indeed, 
is eminently attractive. There is no weariness comes over the reader with Mr. Knighton's 
work before him — ^all is vivacity. The Tropical Sketches contains the result of the author^ 
experience in the East in various capacities, but he is chiefly at home when he enters upon 
the narrative of his mission as a journalist. His revelations of his labours in an educations! 
capacity, are highly amusing, and there is an added charm to the volumes that the impress 
of fidelity is stamped on every page. In short. Tropical Sketches maybe set down as the work 
of a man of education and refinement, gifted with a keen observation for all that is passing 
around him ; such a publication cannot fail in being both amusing and instructive."«^iSaifMfoy 
Timet. 



FIVE YEARS IN THE WEST INDIES, rff CHARLES 

W-DAY,Esa. 2 vols, post 8vo. 21s. 
<* It would be unjust to deny the vigour, brilliancy and varied interest of this work, the 
abundant stores of anecdote and incident, and the copious detal of local habits and pcculiajritiea 
in each island visited in succession.*'— 6/o6e. 



TRAVELS IN INDIA AND KASHMIR. BY BARON 

SCHONBERG. 2 vols, post 8vo. 21s. 

" This account of a Journey through India and Kashmir will be read with considerable 
interes,t. Whatever came in his way worthy of record the author committed to writing, and 
the result is an entertaining and instructive miscellany of information on the country, ita 
climate, its natural production, its history and antiquities, and the character, the religiooa 
and the social condition of its inhabitants.*'— JoAnBu//. 
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EIGHTEEN YEARS ON THE GOLD COAST OF 

AFRICA ; including an Account of the Native Tribes, and their 
INTERCOURSE WITH EUROPEANS. By BRODIE CRUICKSHANK, Member 
OF THE Leoislativb COUNCIL, Capb Coast Castle. 2 vols, post 8vo. 
21s. 

"This it one of the most interesting works that ever yet came into our hands. It 
possesses the charm of introducing us to habits and manners of the human family of which 
before we had no conception. Mrs. Beecher Stowe's woric has, indeed, made us all familiar 
with the degree of intelligence and the disposition of the transplanted African j bat it has 
been reserved to Mr. Cruickshanlc to exhibit the children of Ham in their original state, and 
to prove, as his work proves to demonstration, that, by the extension of a knowledge of the 
Gospel, and by that only can the African be brought within the pale of civilization. We 
anxiously desire to direct public attention to a work so valuable. An incidental episode in 
the work is an affecting narrative of the death of the gifted Letitia Elizabeth Landon (L. £. L.) 
written a few months after her marriage with Governor Maclean.'"— 5^am2artf. 

EIGHT TEABS IN PALESTINE, SYBIA, AND ASIA 

MINOR. By F. A. NEALE, Esa., Late Attached to the Consular 
Service in Syria. Second EditioD, 2 vols, post 8vo. with Illustrations, 
2Is. 
'* A very agreeable book. Mr. Neale is evidently quite familiar with the East, and writes 

in a lively, shrewd, and good-humoured manner. A great deal of information is to be found 

In his TpBigea,"~-Athetueum, 



EHARTOUM AND THE NILES. BT GEOBGE MELLT, 

Esa. Second Edition. 2 vols, post 8vo., with Maps and Illustra- 
tions, 21s. 

*' Mr. Melly is of the same school of travel as the author of * Ettthen.* His book 
altogether is very agreeable, comprising, besides the description of Khartoum, many in. 
telligent illustrations of the relations now subsisting between the Governments of the Sultan 
and the Pacha, and exceedingly graphic sketches of Cairo, the Pyramids, the Plain of Thebes* 
the Cataracts, &c." — Etfaminer. 

TRAVELS IN BOLIVIA; WITH A TOUR ACROSS 

THE PAMPAS TO BUENOS AYRES. BY L. HUGH DE BONNELI,of 

Her Britannic Majesty's Legation. 2 vols, post 8vo. 21«. 

" Mr. Bonelli's official position gave him great opportunities of observation, of which 

be has freely availed himself, and he has furnished us with a very interesting and amusing 

book of travels respecting a country whose political and commercial importance is becoming 

every day more obvious."— 06«crt>cr. 

THE ANSYREEH AND ISMAELEEH: A VISIT TO 

THE SECRET SECTS OF NORTHERN SYRIA, with a View to the 

Establishment OF Schools. BY THE REV. S. LYDE, M.A., Late 

Chaplain at Beyrout. 1 vol. 10s. 6d. 

'* Mr. Lyde's pages Aimish a very good illustration of the present state of some of the 

least known parts of Syria. Mr. Lyde visited the most important districts of the Ansyreeh, 

lived with them, and conversed with their sheiks or chief men. The practical aim of the 

author gives his volumes an interest which works of greater pretension want.*'— ilMen«uin. 
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SAM SLICK'S NEW WORK, NATURE AND HUMAN 

NATURE. 2 vols, post 8vo. 24s. 

'* Since Sam Slick's (first work he has written nothing so fresh, racy, and genuinely 
humorous as this. Every line of it tells some way or other ; instructively, satirically. 
Jocosely, or wittily. Admiration at Sam's mature talents, and laughter at his droll yams, 
constantly alternate, as with unhaltlng avidity we peruse these last volumes of his. They 
consist of 25 Chapters, each containing a tale, a sketch, or an adventure. In every one of 
them« the Clockmaker proves himself the fastest time killer a-going." — Observer, 

SAJXC SUCK'S WISE SAWS AM) MODERN 

INSTANCES ; or, What he Said, Did, or Invented. Second Edition. 
2 vols, post 8vo. 21s. 

" We do not fear to predict that these delightful volumes will be the most popular, as 
beyond doubt, they are the best, of all Judge Haliburton's admirable works. The ' Wise 
Saws and Modern Instances' evince powers of imagination and expression far beyond what 
even his former publications could lead any one to ascribe to the author. We have, it is true 
long been familiar with his quaint humour and racy narrative, but the volumes before us 
take a loftier range, and are so rich in fun and good sense, that to offer an extract as a 
sample would be an injustice to author and reader. It is one of the pleasantest books we 
ever read, and we earnestly recommend it." — Standard. 

" Let Sam Slick go a mackarel fishing, or to court in England — let him venture alone 
among a tribe of the sauciest single women that ever banded themselves together in electric 
chain to turn tables or to mystify man — our hero always manages to come off with flying 
colours — to beat every craftsman in the cunning of his own calling— to get at the heart of 
every maid's and matron's secret. The book before us will be read and laughed over. Its 
quaint and racy dialect will please some readers — its abundance of yams will amuse others. 
There is something in the volumes to suit readers of every humour." — Atherueum. 

" The humour of Sam Slick is inexhaustible. He is ever and everywhere a welcome 
visitor } smiles greet his approach, and wit and wisdom hang upon his tongue. The present 
is altogether a most edifying production, remarkable alike for its racy humour, its sound 
philosophy, the felicity of its illustrations, and the delicacy of its satire. We promise our 
readers a great treat from tlie perusal of these ' Wise Saws and Modern Instances,' which 
contain a world of practical wisdom, and a treasury of the richest fun."— Jlformn^ Pott. 



THE AMERICANS AT HOME; OR, BYEWAYS, 

BACKWOODS, AND PRAIRIES. Edited by the Author of "SAM 
SLICK.'' 3 vols, post 8vo. 31s. 6d. 

" In the picturesque delineation of character, and the felicitous portraiture of national 
features, no writer of the present day equals Judge Haliburton. ' The Americans at Home ' 
will not be less popular than any of his previous works." — Post, 



TRAITS OF AMERICAN HUMOUR. EDITED BY 

the Author of " SAM SLICK.*' 3 vols, post 8vo. 31s. 6d. 

*' No man has done more than the facetious Judge Haliburton, through the mouth fA 
the inimitable * Sam,' to make the old parent country recognize and appreciate her queer 
transatlantic progeny. His present collection of comic stories and laughable traits it a 
budget of fun full of rich specimens of American humour."— G/o6e. 
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THE DRAMATIC WOBKS OF MARY RUSSELL 

MITFORD. Author of "Our Village," « Atherton," &c. 2 vols, post 8vo. 
with Portrait of the Author aud other Illustrations. 21s. 

" We recommend Miss Mitford*s dramas heartily to all by whom they are unknown. A 
more graceful addition could not be made to any collection of dramatic works." — Blackwood' t 
Magazine, 

** Miss Mitford has collected into one chaplet the laurels gathered in her prime of author- 
ship, and she has given it to the world with a graceful and loving letter of reminiscence and 
benediction. Laid by the side of the volume of dramatic works of Joanna BaiUie, these 
volumes suffer no disparagement. This is high praise, and it is well deserved."— il^Aen«t(m. 

" Miss Mitford's plays and dramatic scenes form very delightful reading.">-£«am«ner. 

** The high reputation which Miss Mitford has acquired as a dramatist will insure a 
hearty welcome to this collected edition of her dramatic works."— JoAn Bull, 



DARIEN; OR, THE MERCHANT PRINCE. BY ELIOT 

WARBURTON. Second Edition. 3 vols, post 8vo. 

"The scheme for the colonization of Darien by Scotchmen, and the opening of a com- 
munication between the East and West across the Isthmus of Panama, furnishes the founda- 
tion of this story, which is in all respects worthy of the hi^h reputation which the author of 
the * Crescent and the Cross' had already made for himself. The early history of the * Merchant 
Prince' introduces the reader to the condition of Spain under the Inquisition ; the portraitures 
of Scottish life which occupy a prominent place in the narrative, are full of spirit ; the scenes 
in America exhibit the state of the natives of the New World at that period ; the daring deeds 
of the Buccaneers supply a most romantic element in the story ; and an additional interest 
is infused into it by the introduction of the various celebrated characters of the period, such 
as Law, the French financier, and Patersou, the founder of the Bank of England. All these 
varied ingredients are treated with that brilliancy of style and powerful descriptive talent, by 
which the pen of Eliot Warburton xraa so eminently distinguished."— JoAn BtUl, 



THE AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF A MISSIONARY. BY 

THE REV. J. P. FLETCHER. 2 vols, post 8vo. 21s. 

** We conscientiously recommend this book, as well for its amusing character as for 
the spirit it displays of earnest piety.**— Standard, 

SCENES FROM SCRIPTURE. BY THE REV. G. 

CROLY,LL.D. 10s. 6d. 

"Eminent in every mode of literature. Dr. Croly stands, in our judgment, first among 
the living poets of Great Britain — the only man of our day entitled by his power to venture 
within the sacred circle of religious poets." — Standard. 

"An admirable addition to the library of religious families."— JoAn Bull, 

THE SONG OF ROLAND, AS CHANTED BEFORE 

THE BATTLE OF HASTINGS, BY THE MINSTREL TAILLEFER, 
Translated by the Author of "EMILIA WYNDHAM." SmaU 4to., 
handsomely bound, gilt edges, 5s. 

" * The Song of Roland' is well worth general perusal. It is spirited and descriptive, 
and gives an important, and, no doubt, faithftil picture of the chivalrlc manners and feelings 
of the aLge,"-^Moming Herald, 
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FAMILY ROMANCE; OR, DOMESTIC ANNALS OF 

THE ARISTOCRACY. BY SIR BERNARD BURKE, Ulster King of 
Arms. 2 vols, post 8vo. 21s. 

Among the many other interesting legends and romantic family histories com- 
prised in these volumes, will be found the following : — The wonderful narrative 
of Maria Stella, Lady Newborough, who claimed on such strong evidence to be 
a Princess-of the House of Orleans, and disputed the identity of Louis Philippe— 
The story of the humble marriage of the beautiful Countess of Strathmore, and 
the sufferings and fate of her only child — The Leaders of Fashion, from Gramont 
to D'Orsay — The rise of the celebrated Baron Ward, now Prime Minister at 
Parma — The curious claim to the Earldom of Crawford — The Strange Vicissitudes 
of our Great Families, replete with the most romantic details — The story of the 
Kirkpatricks of Closebum (the ancestors of the French Empress), and the re- 
markable tradition associated with them — The Legend of the Lambtons — The 
verification in our own time of the famous prediction as to the Earls of Mar — 
Lady Ogilvy*s escape — The Beresford and Wynyard ghost stories correctly told — 
&c. &c. 

" it were impossible to praise too highly as a work of amusement these two most in- 
teresting volumes, whether we should have regard to its excellent plan or its not less ex- 
cellent execution. The volumes are just what ought to be found on every drawing-room table. 
Here you have nearly fifty captivating romances with the pith of all their interest preserved 
in undiminished poignancy, and any one may be read in half an hour. It is not the least of 
their merits that the romances are founded on fact— or what, at least, has been handed down 
for truth by long tradition — and the romance of reality far exceeds the romance of fiction. 
Each story is told in the clear, unaffected style with which the author's former worics 
have made the public familiar, while they atford evidence of the value, even to a work ctf- 
amusement, of that historical and genealogical learning that may justly be expected of the 
author of * The Peerage.' "Standard. 

" The very reading for sea-side or flre-slde in our hours of idleness." — Athenmum, 



THE ROMANCE OF THE FORUM; OR, NARRA- 
TIVES, SCENES, AND ANECDOTES FROM COURTS OF JUSTICE, 
SECOND SERIES. BY PETER BURKE, Esa., of the Inner Temple, 
Barrister-at-Law. 2 vols, post 8vo. 21s. 

PRINCIPAL CONTENTS :— Lord Crichton's Revenge— The Great Douglas 
Cause — Lord and Lady Kinnaird — Marie Delorme and Her Husband — The 
Spectral Treasure — Murders in Inns of Court — Matthieson the Forger — Trials 
that established the Illegality of Slavery — The Lover Highwayman — The 
Accusing Spirit — The Attorney- General of the Reign of Terror — Eccentric 
Occurrences in the Law — Adventuresses of Pretended Rank — The Courier of 
Lyons — General Sarrazin's Bigamy — The Elstree Murder — Count Bocarm^ and 
his wife — Professor Webster, &c. 

" We have no hesitation in recommending this, as one of the most intei^ting works 
that have been lately given to the public." — Morning Chronicle, 

** The favour with which the first serieus of this publication was received, has induced 
Mr. Burke to extend his researches, which he has done with great judgment. The incidents 
forming the subject of the second series are as extraordinary in every respect, as those which 
obtained so high a meed of celebrity for the first. Some of the tales could scarcely be believed 
to be founded in fact, or to be records of events that have startled the world, were there not 
the incontestable ■ evidence which Mr. Burke has established to prove that they havo 
actually happened."— Jlfes^enj'er. 
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BY MRS. TROLLOPE. 



TEE LIFE AND ADVEN- 

TUEES OF A CLEVEE 

WOlflEAN. 

" The * Clever Woman * is of the same 
class with the * Vicar of Wrexhill/ and 
'Widow Barnaby.' It is the best novel 
the season has produced. No persqn can 
fail to be amused by it."— Critic, 

"Mrs. Trollope has done ftiU Justice to 
her wetUeamed reputation as one of the 
cleverest novelists of the day in this 
new production of her fertile pen." — 
John Bull. 



UNCLE WALTEE. 

8 vols. 
*" Uncle Walter* is an exceedingly en* 
tertaining novel. It assures Mrs. Trollope 
more than ever in her position as one of 
the ablest fiction writers of the day."' 
Morning Post, 

THE TOUNO HEIEESS. 

3 vols. 

" The knowledge of the world which 
Mrs. Trollope possesses in so eminent a 
degree is strongly exhibited in the pages 
of this novel.** — Observer, 



BY MRS. GORE. 



IIAMHON; OE, THE HAEDSHIFS OF AN HEIEESS. 

3 vols. 



THE DEAN'S DAUOHTEE. 

3 vols. 

"One of the best of Mrs. Gore's 
stories. The volumes are strewed with 
smart and sparkling epigram." — Morning 
Chronicle, 



FEOGEESS & FEE JUDICE. 

3 vols. 

" This entertaining and particularly 
clever novel is not to be analysed, but 
to be praised, and that emphatically.'*— 
Examiner, 



BY THE AUTHOR OF MARGARET MAITLAND. 



MAGDALEN HEFBTJBIT; 

A STORY OF THK SCOTTISH REFORMATION. 

3 vols. 

" * Magdalen Hepburn will sustain the 
reputation which the author of * Margaret 
Maitland' has acquired. It is a well 
prepared and carefully executed picture 
of the society and state of manners in 
Scotland at the dawn of the Reforma- 
tion. John Knox is successAilly drawn." 
— Athenaum. 

** * Magdalen Hepburn ' is a story of the 
Scottish Reformation, with John Knox 
proiniaently introduced among the dra- 
matis personse. The book is thoroughly 
enjoyable, pleasant women move to and 
fro in it, characters are well discrimi- 
nated, and there is a sense everywhere of 
the right and good, as well as the pictu- 
resque." — Examiner, 

ADAM OEAEME, 
OF HOSSQEAT. 

3 vols. 

"A story awakening genuine emotions 
of interest and delight by its admirable 
pictures of Scottish life and scenery." — 
Post, 



HAEET MIJIE. 

Second Edition. 3 vols. 

"We prefer * Harry Muir* to most of 
the Scottish novels that have appeared 
since Gait's domestic stories. This new 
tale, by the author of 'Margaret Mait- 
land,' is a real picture of the weakness of 
man's nature and the depths of woman's 
kindness. The narrative, to repeat our 
praise, is not one to be entered on or 
parted from without our regard for its 
writer being increased.'*— if /A«n<n(m. 

" This is incomparably the best of the 
author*s works. In it the brilliant pro- 
mise afforded by * Margaret Maitland » 
has been fully realised, and now there 
can be no question that, for graphic pic- 
tures of Scottish life, the author is en- 
titled to be ranked second to none among 
modem writers of fiction."— Ca/edonton 
Mercury. 



CALEB FIELD. A TALE. 

1 vol. 6a, 

" This beautiful production is every way 
worthy of its author's reputation in the 
very first rank of contemporary writers.*'— 
Standard, 
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COKSTANCE HEBBEBT. 

By Geraldinb Jkw^sbury. 

Author of "Marian Withkrs," "Zob," 
&c. 3 vols. 

OAELEXGH HASCOTT. 

By L. Howe. 
Dedicated to Professor Aytoun. 2 vols. 

"A very clever romance. The style 
throughout is fluent and forcible, and 
many of the scenes are sketched with 
considerable graphic power.** — Morning 
Post. 

ANTIPODES; 

Or, the new existence. 

a tale of real lifk. 

By A Clbrovman. 3 vols. 

HERBERT LAKE. 

By the Author of " Annb Dtsart.** 

3 vols. 
•* Many and various are the cross pur- 
poses of love which run through this 
cleverly- written tale, from the pen of the 
talented author of * Anne Dysart.' While 
administering lar«rely to the entertainment 
of the reader, the Author has added to 
a well-earned reputation." — John Bull. 

THE YOUNG HUSBAND. 

By Mrs. Grey, Author of "The Gam- 
bler's Wife," &c. 3 vols. 

"In this fascinating novel Mrs. Grey 
has surpassed her former productions, 
talented and powerful as they were." — 
John Bull. 

"The merit of producing an admirable 
story may be justly awarded to Mrs. 
Grey.** — Sunday/ Times. 

THE CURATE OP OVERTON. 

3 vols. 

"A powerfully written story, the cha- 
racters and incidents of which are por- 
trayed with great skill."— JoAn Bull. 

" The startling secession of such men 
as Newman, Manning, and Wilberforce, 
renders the revelations which the author 
has made in these interesting and instruc- 
tive volumes extremely well-timed." — JJn- 
tunnia. 

CONFESSIONS 
OP AN ETONIAN. 

By C. Rowcroft, Esq. 
3 vols. 



VIVIA. 

By Mrs. J. E. Dalrymplb. 
Dedicated to Sir E. Bulwer Lytton. 2 vols. 
" • Vivian is an ez'-ellent novel. Mrs. 
Dalrymple paints society in its true 
colours. We heartily congratulate her 
upon a production which displays such 
high purpose, wrought out with so much 
ability."— Po«^ 

MATHEW PAXTON. 

Edited by the Author of " Joh.v Dbay- 

TON," " AlLIKFORD," &C. 3 VOlS. 

" * Mathew Paxton * bears a strong 
generic resemblance to those clever stories 

• John Drayton * and * Ailieford,* and 
awakens in the perusal a kindred gratifi- 
cation. It displays the same simple 
pathos, the same homely humour, the 
same truth to nature, and the same fine 
sense of national peculiarity.*' — Post. 

AniEPORD. 

A FAMILY HISTORY. 
By the Author of "John Drayton." 3 v. 

"'Ailieford * is the biography of the 
clever writer of ' John Drayton.' It is a 
deeply interesting tale." — Britannia. 

A PHYSICIAN'S TALE. 

3 vols. 

" A vast amount of thought and know- 
ledge is displayed in this work. Many 
various phases of society, and difi^erent 
gradations of character, are dexterously 
given to sight.*' — Sun, 

CREWE RISE. 

By John C. Jeaffrbson. 3 vols. 

" A clever novel, and one that, without 
any great wealth or diversity of incident, 
contrives to be deeply interesting. The 
career of a brilliant young man at college 
— his temptations, errors, and resolute 
self-redemption from evil courses — makes 
the main interest of the story, which is set 
forth with a vigour and reality that looks 
like a daguerreotype from facts." — Atke- 
rueum. 

EDWARD WILLOUGHBY. 

By the Author of "The Discipline of 
Life." 3 vols. 
" We like all Lady Emily Ponsonby's 
novels, and this is, in our judgment, the 
best of them."— Momm^' Post, 

PHEMIE MILLAR. 

By the Author of " The Kinnears.** 3 v. 

"We feel obliged to the author for 
giving us such a fresh pleasant story as 

* Phemie Millar.' Out of the homeliest of 
details a certain fascination is evoked 
which ensures the reader interest to the 
end.**— At henaum. 
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REGINALD LTLE. 

By Miss Pardoe. 3 v. 
"An excellent novel, containing a great 
variety of well-drawn characters, and 
keeping up the interest of the reader to 
the last page." — Atlas. 

FLORENCE, 
THE BEAUTIFUL. 

By A. Baillib Cochrane, Esq. 2 v. 

" The best story that has yet appeared 
from the pen of the talented author." — 
Herald, 

THE SECRET HISTORY 
OP A HOUSEHOLD. 

By the Author of 
"Alice Wentworth," 3 vols. 

ALICE WENTWORTH. 

3 vols. 
"This novel reminds us of the tales by 
Lady Scott, which had power and pathos 
enough to get a hearing and keep a place, 
even though Lister, Ward, and Bulwer 
were all in the Held, with their manly 
experiences of modern life and society.'* — 
Aiheneeum. 

JANET MOWBRAY. 

By Caroline Grautoff. 3 v. 

"This very pleasant tale of 'Janet 

Mowbray ' is a love story — and a very 

good one— full of agreeable variety and 

interest." — Examiner. 

THE ROSES. 

By the Author of " The Flirt." 3 v. 

"*The Roses ' displays, with the polish 
always attending a later work, all the 
talent which appeared in 'The Flirt,* and 
* The Manoeuvring Mother.* **— Standard. 

CHARLES AUCHESTER. 

3 vols. 
"Music has never had so glowing an 
advocate as the author of these volumes. 
There is an amazing deal of ability dis- 
played in them." — Herald. 

THE KENNEARS. 

a SCOTTISH STORY. 3 V. 

THE LADY 
AND THE PRIEST. 

By Mrs. Mabbrlt. 3 vols. 

THE COLONEL. 

By the Author of " Perils of Fashio.v." 
3 vols. 



THE VILLAOE 
HILLIONNAIRE. 

By the Author of "The Fortunes or 

Woman.*' 3 vols. 
"Great diversity of character and an 
endless succession of surprising incidents 
and vicissitudes impart an absorbing inte- 
rest to this new production of Miss 
Lamont's pen.** — John Bull. 

MARY SEAHAM. 

By Mrs. Gret. 3 vols. 
" Equal to any former novel by its 
author.'* — Athenentm, 

AUBREY. 

By the Author of "Emilia Wtndham.'* 

3 vols. 

"This novel is worthy of the author's 
reputation. The interest of the story is 
powerfully kept up, and there is much 
truthful and discriminating depicting of 
character." — Literary Gazette. 

CASTLE AYOl^. 

By the Author of "Emilia Wtndham." 
3 vols. 

" One of the most successful of the au- 
thor's works." — Post. 

"These volumes abound in delicate 
and passionate writing." — Examiner, 

THE DAUGHTER 
OP THE SOUTH. 

By Mrs. Clara Walbet. 3 vols. 
Dedicated to the Earl of Carlisle. 

ANNETTE. A TALE. 

By W. F. Deacon. 

With a Memoir of the Author, by the 
Hon. Sir T. N. Talfourd, D.C.L. 3 vols. 
" * Annette * is a stirring tale. The pre- 
fatory memoir of Sir Thomas Talfourd 
would be at all times interesting, nor the 
less so for containing two long letters from 
Sir Walter Scott to Mr. Deacon, full of 
gentle far-thinking wisdom." — Examiner, 

LAST UASIOK 

By Mrs. W. Foster. 
3 vols. 

THE BELLE 
OF THE VILLAOE. 

By the Author of "The Old English 
Gentleman." 

3 vols. 



THE ARMY AND THE NAVY. 



COLBURITS UNITED SERVIGE MAGAZINE, AND 

NAVAL AND MILITARY JOURNAL. Published on the first of every 
month, price Ss. 6d. 

This popular periodical, which has now been established a quarter of a century, 
embraces subjects of such extensive va^ety and powerful interest as must render 
it scarcely less acceptable to readers in general than to the members of those pro- 
fessions for whose use it is more particularly intended. Independently of a suc- 
cession of Original Papers on innumerable interesting subjects, Personal Nar- 
ratives, Historical Incidents, Correspondence, etc., each number comprises 
Biographical Memoirs of Eminent Officers of all branches of service, Reviews of 
New Publications, either immediately relating to the Army or Navy, or involving 
subjects of utility or interest to the members of either, full Reports of Trials 
by Courts Martial, Distribution of the Army and Navy, General Orders, Circulars, 
Promotions, Appointments, Births, Marriages, Obituary, etc., with all the Naval 
and Military Intelligence of the month. 



OPINIONS OF THE PRESS. 

'*Thi8 is confessedly one of the ablest and most attractive periodicals of which the 
British press can boast, presenting a wide field of entertainment to the general as well as 
professional reader. The suggestions for the benefit of the two services are distinguished 
by vigour of sense, acute and practical observation, an ardent love of discipline, tempered by 
a high sense of justice, honour, and a tender regard for the welfare and comfort of our soldiers 
and seamen." —Olobe, 

" At the head of those periodicals which furnish nsefnl and valuable information to 
their peculiar classes of readers, as well as amusement to the general body of the public, 
must be placed the * United Service Magazine, and Naval and Military Journal.* It numbers 
among its contributors almost all those gallant spirits who have done no less honour 
to their country by their swords than by their pens, and abounds with the most interesting 
discussions on naval and military affairs, and stirring narratjves of deeds of arms in all 
parts of the world. Every Information of value and interest to both the Services is culled 
with the greatest diligence from every available source, and the correspondence of various 
distingidshed officers which enrich its pages is a feature of great attraction. In short, the 
. < United Service Magazine* can be recommended to every reader who possesses that attach, 
ment to his country which should make him look with the deepest interest on its naval and 
military resources.** — Sun, 

" This truly national periodical is always full of the most valuable matter for professional 
mea.**-— Morning Herald, 

" To military and naval men, and to that class of readers who hover on the skirts of the 
Service, and take a world of pains to inform themselves of all the goings on, the modes and 
fashions, the movements and adventures connected with ships and barracks, this periodical 
is indispensable. It is a repertory of facts and criticisms— narratives of past experience, and 
fictions that are as good as if they were true — tables and returns— new inventions and new 
books bearing upon the army and navy — correspondence crowded with intelligence — and 
sundry unclaimed matters that lie in close neighbourhood with the professions, and contribute 
more or less to the stock of general useftil information.*'— il^/a«. 
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